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He was, certainly, a handsome young man, and 
seemed a rather knowing one. I felt a certain 
amount-of languid interest in his,talk of shooting 
alligators. in the bayous; chasing wild bulls, in 
the everglades, and all-sorts of game in what he 
called by the, to me, totally incomprehensible 
name of hummock-land, ’ 

We were fellow-passengers, on the big, white 
steamer, and were puffing up the magnificent St. 
John’s river. Papa, who talked to everyone, 
had endeavored to extract all this gentlemanly 
young man knew, in the course of our journey ; 


‘but he seemed inexhaustible, and.I think my | 


eyes must have thanked him for his patience 
with my dear, garrulous, old father. 

I would put my pleasant. thoughts of him into 
words, I said, one day, if his glance should wan- 
der towards me.. It may be, he divined my 
intention, Or wasit fate alone? For he turned 


a bright, pair of eyes, with an expectant look in} a born coquette, expected. 


them, directly on me. 





Of course, I was not the least influenced in 
this, my last whim, by the fact that a strange 
young man, with apparently only a broad brow 
and wavy hair to recommend him, was making 
a pilgrimage to that shrine of alligators and 
snakes. 

I wanted to see all I had heard about, I said 
to myself, solely for instruction, and that I might 
impart the result of my observations to my 
northern friends. 

I found my interest in our new acquaintance 
increase, as the hours flew by. He told of 
adventure by flood and field, and I noticed his 


} mobile mouth, and changeful expression, as he 


talked. He helped a poor. invalid down the 
companionway, and picked up the stupid, little 
roly-poly baby, when it fell on its round, fat 
nose, as naturally as if he were their lawful care- 
takers. Then, too, he did not flirt with me, as I, 
I began to wonder 
what. sort of creature this was, who was so 


I found my usually glib, little tongue strangely } irresistibly charming, and so yery different from 


unserviceable, and only said, stupidly, ‘Is it} 
not a-lovely day ?”’ 


He agreed with me, and supplemented my ; had ‘suffered a sea-change ;”’ 


the typical young gentleman. 
I thought of my own face, and wondered if it 
for had TI not been 


brilliant remark, by adding that it would. be a} told, by a, succession of yictims, that I had a 


loyely evening. I tried to answer; but my 
tongue refused to speak. . If I could only evolve } 


} winning smile, melting eyes, and a provoking 


} mouth? I anxiously felt to see if the fluffy, 


anything like an idea from my inner consci- } little curls on my forehead, were long, lank locks 


ousness, I thought, 
‘‘T.am bound up the Oklawaha,’’ he said, at | 
last. ‘Are you going there, too!’ 


of hair. But they still were crisp, and the 
hand that patted them approvingly, was shapely. 


3 I sighed and marvelled, and was a little annoyed, 


“Oh, yes,” I rashly replied. For such had, } for so fur this array of charms had not penetrated 
by no means, been our destination. But I deter-} the impervious armor of this young man’s heart. 


mined, then and there, to persuade papa to go. 


We were at Pilatka, however, by this time, and 


Such a fascinating description, as I then heard, } I must see that papa was kept comfortable and 


of the silent, tortuous stream; 


the live-oaks, } amiable all the evening, so that he might agree 


cypress trees and palmettos; the sad, drooping } to my premeditated plan for the following day. 


moss; and anon the shrill scream of some tropical 
bird, scared from its haunt. 


In quite.a little flutter of triumph, I went to 


I quite made up my } bed; for it was all settled. Then I took myself 


mind, that I desired nothing so much, in all the} severely to task for caring. What was this 
stripling tome? And why did I feel so elated, 
(113) 


world, as to go to Silver Spring. 
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at the prospect of a stupid jaunt? I, who had ; smothered by the joy that I dared not show to 
seen the Alps, and the Nile, and had felt the ; its full extent, that I would indeed keep and 
warm glow of a Spanish sun; and had shivered ; wear it for his sake. 
in the chilly air of Norway's fjords. . Oh, the delight of thé jhotrs that followed ! 
I fell asleep, and in- -iny. dreams a fierce bull, } How merry otr laugh, as the great boughs of the 
and alligator in turn, threatened the life of a { overhanging trees came rasping and rattling over 
wavy-haired youth, till I was awakened by papa’s { us. And in the evening, how weird the glare of 
gentle voice. the flaming pine-knot, at. the prow of the little 
What a queer little. boat awaited us ‘at the} boat, as it played qn the dark river, dank grass 
landing! The deck was scarcely larger than { and funereal moss. 
my travelling rug, and the windows were inno-;} Late at night, we reached the landing, where 
cent of glass; and we were doomed to occupy.) We were’ told we would/find a stage to take us to 
these primitive accommodations for the next two }the nearest village, Ocala, from whence we were 
days. I ensconced papa in a snug corner, and } to make various excursions. 
nestled myself close to his side. My handsome; The little steamer went laboring and creaking 
acquaintance soon came towards us, and said, as ; of its way, _ left us on the infirm and deserted 
we were to be fellow-prisoners, we must formally ; pier. | ~ 
present ourselves to each other. He was Frank; Where was the stage, however? Could there 
Estabrook, looking up roguishly, and I told him } be‘a misunderstanding? If so, what was to be- 
papa was just papa, and I, Katrine Winston, come of us? A negro boy, ‘not in full toilet, 
We were now in the little river, that winds its ; whistling as he ambled along, seemed a messen- 
way, with many a turn and doubling, for miles, } ger direct from heaven; and’ to our hurried 
up through the low, flat country. Our boat } questions and mollifying half-dollar, gave us dis- 
would seem at times to steer directly for the one and terrible information. 
bank,. that lay so close; and then the lusty * Coach bery onsartin, sah ; passengers scarce, 
negroes would bring big poles, and push us} sah! only one house near, sali poor white trash 
about awhile; then another sharp bend in the } house, sah,” etc. 
river obliged a fresh recourse to poles and So we seized on the darky as cicerone, and 
negroes ; and then, again, we were free, and ; were taken to that one house near. 
slowly making. way up the stream. Was ever pine forest more gloomy? Was ever 
At night, as I lay on the hard bed, that St. { sand-hill more steep? Could scrub palmettos be 
Lawrence would have willingly deserted for his } more harassing to delicate, kid-clad feet ? 
gridiron, I coolly faced the existing state of affairs. ; A faint glimmer, through the’ trees, and the 
I was in love; inloveat last. It was not vanity, barking of many-voiced dogs, announced that we 
or any other nonsense; but love, pure and unde- were nearing what seemed’ to me, tired as I was, 
niable, When I thought how quickly I had ; $ a very ‘temple of hospitality.” It was, in truth, 
given way to this, the first real feeling of my only a low shanty, with a sallow-faced, ague- 
heart, I hid my face in the pillow, and tried to }'stricken woman standing in the doorway. 
divine why I was so enamoured of this stranger. ; She gave us the queerest supper possible. It 
He had not made love to me either. What a ; was of sodden sweet potatoes and corn-cake ; but 
little fool I was, I said, finally, and fell asleep. | ortolans aux truffles could not have been more 
The morning found me with an adamantine { tempting to me; and the cracked dishes and 
resolution, that no look, or word of mine, should ;} clumsy forks, became, by the touch of love’s fairy 
betray the passion, that, it seemed to me, I } wand, changed'to delicate china and plate. 
carried, like a blazing inscription, on my brow. We were variously assigned for the night to a 
Think, then, of the light and joy that surged ; narrow bed, a ricketty sofa, and a stiff-backed 
over me, when, later in the day, a look and a $ rocking chair. 
clasp of the stranger’s hand, told me that I was The pigs and chickens, beneath the house, 
regarded, not only as a pretty girl, to be chattered } awakened us, betimes, from our heavy sleep. The 
to, pour passer le temps, but as something dearer. } stage was soon descried. A hasty toilet, without 
He gave mea bit of blue ribbon, from his hat, } even a glance at the cracked mirror, was scarcely 
to fasten a refractory veil; and his smile, as he } achieved, before we were ploughing along the 
tied it on, in clumsy man-fashion, made me vow, } sandy road. Frank, who, until now, had been 
inwardly, to cherish that scrap, until the day of { sd thoughtful, so almost womanly in his tender 
my death. He said something, too, about ‘care for me, seemed suddenly, but with -perfect 
keeping it, till he could offer a souvenir more } politeness, ‘to ignore everything like affection 
worthy of the wearer. I answered, in a voice { between us. Q 
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I was cut to the heart, and tired myself in con- ; has ever come, in all that time, that a McIvan 
jecturing the cause. To change so strangely, to } was more glad to see.” 
treat me just like a casual acquaintance, oh, it The day had been threatening a storm, and 
was unbearable! What had I done? Perhaps } wild masses‘of clouds, as he spoke, were driving 
he had found me too ready to give my heart: I} in, from the Atlantic, with gusts of occasional 
had “‘dropped like an over-ripe peach,” and he; rain. My spirits, already; as I have said, 
was disgusted with my want of maidenly ; depressed, soon gave way entirely; and strange 
modesty. The thought made me tingle with ; forebodings of evil possessed me. Making the 
shame. I tried to talk and laugh, as we plodded } excuse of fatigue, I sought my chamber at an 
along; but he grew more and more reserved; } early hour, and tried, but in vain, to sleep, 
and the dull ‘weight at my heart grew heavier } hoping that the morning would bring back my 
and heavier. usual composure. 

At Ocala, Frank said, stiffly, that he must go} My chamber looked down on the sea, and the 
back to Jacksonville. I forget what reason he} waves were already booming on the rocks below, 
gave. I scarcely heard or cared, only that he; with such fury, that often they actually shook 
was going away. the walls. : The rain came in great gusts against 

Papa was troubled, for many days after he; the casement. For a long while I could not 
had gone, at my listless air and sad looks. I; sleep, but lay listening to the fierce turmoil, 
tried, for his sake, to take an interest in our many ; which increased momently. Fatigue, at last, 
excursions. But what we saw, or where we went, } conquered me, however. I fell into a deep 
was a sort of vague, black dream to me. slumber, which must have lasted for hours. 

To have found my little bit of blue ribbon would} When I awoke, it was with a sudden start, as 
have comforted me, perhaps; but this, too, was; if my name had been called; and, strange to 
gone from me. say, [ thought it was the voice of Frank that 

I knew only, after awhile, that we were back ; called me. I half rosein bed. But in a moment 
in our great, airy hotel, at Jacksonville ; and I 3 I had collected my faculties, and could laugh at 
went about, and danced, and’ did as those about } my temporary delusion.. The rain seemed to be 
me were doing, but ‘‘all men seemed to me like 3 over, but the wind and waves were more violent 
shadows,”’ than ever. Every surge that broke on the rocks 

Then papa took me abroad, again, for I was all below, shook the house to its foundations. The 
he had to love, and we wandered, for two or} spray was often flung as high as my window. I 
three months, about our dear old European haunts, 3 rose, and looked from the casement.. The sky 
but how ‘dreary, stale, flat and unprofitable,” 3 was clearing, and the moon, now nearly at the 
they seemed ! full, waded through drifting clouds. The ocean, 

‘Let us go to Scotland,” said papa, at last. 3 far and near, was one wild, tumultuous chaos. 
“You have never seen your relatives there. I Great, mountainous waves came racing on, white 
promised to go, the last time we were abroad, } with foam, and hurled themselves on the rocks, 
but you lingered at Rome so long, that we had} at the foot of the castle. Suddenly, out of the 
to give up the visit, as you remember.” black bank of clouds, far westward, shot a dark, 

Papa had come of an ancient Gaelic family, 3 shadowy mass. It drove on so rapidly, that I 
and his second cousin, Sir John MclIvan, the } soon made it out to be a large ocean steamer, ap- 
baronet, lived in the ancestral castle, on that } parently disabled. My conjecture proved rightt, 
extreme northern Scottish coast, that looks west-} for as it neared the rugged coast, rocket after 
ward, over the seething Atlantic, towards the} rocket went flashing up from its deck. Then 
setting sun. came the awful boom of a signal gun. 

Melvan castle was a rugged old edifice, half} The whole house was now awake. I dressed 
fortress, half dwelling, that, on the land side, } rapidly, and hurried into the corridor, which 
was defended by scarped and battlemented walls, :-was already crowded. 
and on the sea side, rose sheer from granite rocks, ‘«God help them,”’ was the first word I heard ; 
that, at high tide, were often swept by the} and it was Sir John that spoke. ‘‘They are 
in-coming waves. It was a wild and desolate; driving straight on to the reef. The gale is 
spot, and my heart sank within me, when I first } blowing fiercer, too, as it clears off. Not a soul 
saw it, notwithstanding Sir John’s more than; will be saved.” 
hearty greeting. The reef lay about half a mile in the offing. 

“Welcome to McIvan castle,” he said, meet-} From the windows, we could see the great 
ing us on the threshold. ‘‘ Your race, my dear, } Atlantic rollers breaking high over it, and then 
have lived here since before history ; but no one} receding in a whirlpool of foam. As if by one 
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common impulse, we all rushed from the house, } the door of the room, to, which he was carried, I 


and stood, watching, from a safe spot, on the top | did not pause ;: but: walked firmly in, and stood 
of the cliff. The suspense was not long. ‘On by. the. prostrate figure, with its closed eyes. 
camé the doomed ship, on, on! Our hearts were j Papa would have coaxed me away, but I said, 
in our throats. Of a sudden, there was a} *‘no;’ and I placed myself near, that tlhe first 
check to the wild career, as for one t, she } consei glance, if such camé, should rest on 
disappeared in a cloud of spray. We fancied we ; me, and waited. The bare apartment oppressed 
heard the crash, and the wild shrieks that went } and wearied my over-excited brain, and the, 
up from her., Then the great wave fell back ; } hours dragged themselves painfully by. The 
the hull of the steamer parted in two. She was } doctor arrived, at last; but shook his head, when 
an iron ship, and had gone to pieces at once. j he saw his patient. Suddenly, the long wished 
When the next gigantic billow had rushed in, } for look heightened the pale, cold face, and I 
had broken in a mountain of water over the } $ could not mistake the glad surprise’ in it, at 
reef, and had receded, there was not a vestige of } seeing me. 
the wreck to be seen, except bits of her wood-} ‘Am I to, die?” he said, as he, in turn, beheld 
work floating here and there, or a few human the physician. 
figures struggling in the awful vortex. ; | Life and health, the doctor said, were only to 
‘* To the little bay, to the little bay,’’ shouted Sir be won back by long and careful nursing, for in 
. John. . “If any; can be saved, it will be there.’’ ; the terrible effort made in swimming, a blood- 
The. place he spoke of was a cove, not far from ; vessel had been ruptured. 
the house, where the fishing boats landed.; I knew now that it was Providence who had 
Ropes were procured, and we all hurried there. } sent me to this lonely castle, in order that I 
But-alas! no living thing was visible. At last, } might care for him; and through the long vigils 
Sir John cried, ‘there, there, I see something.’ } that followed, mine, alone, was the hand to help, 
We looked, and far out, a form was seen, battling ; and the heart to hope: 
with the waves. To launch a boat was beget Paph came and begged that I would spare my 
sible in the face of the tremendous sea. But } strength, as did Sir John; but what was health 
the men ran down into the water, and formed a } } and life to me, without my-hero ? 
line, ready to seize the exhausted swimmer, if he } At last we could venture to go slowly up and 
should be swept in. Meantime, with loud ; down the terrace, behind the castle; finally to 
hurrahs, they cheered him. Once or twice, he } take longer walks, beside the invigorating sea; 


5 
> 


answered. } and one day, so cool, so calm, so bright, we found 
I clasped my hands in an agony of suspense, } ourselves in the forest that lies back of the grim 

for the swimmer had, at last, made good his } old castle. 

entrance to the cove. But at this instant, he} Frank was almost like that strong man I had 





threw up his arms, as a sign he could do no} first seen in Florida, and still no explanation had 
more, and disappeared. An enormous surge } been offered. 
followed; fortunately it. caught him, and swept ;' I talked of the scenery, the clan legends, 
him on; in another instant, it broke in front of } everything that our surroundings so naturally 
us. Before, however, it could suck him back } ’ suggested, while the refrain from an old song 
into the seething abyss, the tallest and strongest } came by odd bits to confuse my thoughts. “He 
of the men had darted forward, caught. him by promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons to 
the hair, and retreated to the safe protection of } tie up my bonnie brown hair.” 

the line of fishermen. In another moment, the} But ballad and all were routed, by Frank’s 
half drowned victim, now totally unconscious, arm quietly creeping round my waist, while he 
was safe on the sandy beach. held up a faded, worn bit of ribbon, before my 

“Bear him to the castle, at once,” cried Sir } astonished eyes. 

John. ‘Saddle a horse, and go for the doctor. ; “Oh, Frank, what does it all mean,’’ I cried, 
Make way there, and don’t crowd about him ; ‘‘and where did you get my one, poor, longed- 
his life:depends on our haste.” for, little souvenir ?”’ 

A strange presentiment had seized me, and 1 | ‘*Do you really care to hear?” he said, 
with others, had pressed close. I could not turn banteringly, and with such a tantalizing smile ; 
away, without a look, in spite of Sir John’s words. } and then more seriously, '‘‘my own darling, I 
Great heavens! my presentiment was not at fault. have misjudged you, and nearly lost you through 
It was the face of Frank Estabrook that I saw. ; sheer stupidity. 1 will confess all. I thought 

A sort of frenzy took possession of me. I did you off there,.in Florida—oh! it seems ages 


not say a word, but I followed the bearers. At } ago—an accomplished coquette, and tried, with 
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all my strength, to resist the interest in you, 
that I felt to be hourly increasing. I gave you 
the shabby love-token, that has caused all my 
troubles, and while you wore it, felt that you 
were almost mine. The morning we started for 
Ocala—how I always shall despise that forlorn 
town !—no ribbon adorned your veil, and I said 
in my wrath, ‘she is flirting with me, and I will 
not add another to the list of victims, that I 
daresay is long enough.’ So ‘I loved, and rode 
away.’ And to prove to myself that I was not 
completely conquered, I went back on the very 
boat that had been glorified by your presence, 
so short a time before. I was sitting just where 
I had fastened your veil for you, and living 
over every bit of that delicious time, when, right 
before me, on a swaying, drooping branch, I 
saw, hanging, that fateful ribbon. To spring for 
it, and seize it, was to convince the captain and 
his meagre crew, that they had a madman ‘on 
board. However, with a laugh, I narrowly 
escaped the fate of Absalom, or a slimy grave 
among the turtles and fish of the stream. 

“You can understand that, after this, I was 
in a frenzy of impatience to find you. But I 
could only pace the little deck, and curse my 


suspicious. brain, for doubting the sweetest girl ; driving towards the fatal shore. 


I had ever seen. 


PRR 
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AND LOVE. 


PAPAL. 


HOPE, 


« At Pilatka, while I was preparing to retrace 
my steps, as fast as that horrid little tub of a 
boat would take me, I found a telegraph from 
home, that had been following me from point to 
point. My mother was ill, thought to be dying, 
and wanted me. I could not hesitate. I went 
North at once. Alas, I arrived only in time to 
close her eyes. Since then, I have looked for 
you everywhere; at least in America. At last, 
I heard you had come abroad. I sailed in the 
Allan steamer. You know the rest. Since I 
nearly lost my life in the search, surely now, I 
am to be forgiven, and rewarded, am I not?” 

I need not tell my answer. 

The curious spectators, in the little church at 
Mclvan, for we were married at my cousin’s, 
whispered among themselves, and wondered at 
the faded knot of ribbon, that peeped from 
among the orange blossoms at my breast, on my 
wedding day. 

I am not superstitious, but sometimes I wonder 
if it was Frank’s voice that I heard, on that 
terrible night, and that woke me. ‘ All I know, 
dearest,” he has often said, ‘is, that I thought 
of you, when I saw we were doomed, and your 
name was certainly on my lips, when we were 
There are some 
mysteries no one can unravel.” 





UNDER THE TREE. 


BY @. 


Arar, the town’s faint-echoing clamor stirs, 

And through the silence of the nearer light 
The incense of the ev’ning mist floats up, 

The day’s last ling’ring love-word to the night. 


A sudden shiver of regretful change 
Sighs through the leafless boughs, that, overhead, 
Sway in the wind’s breath ; down the red sun dips, 
And in the twilight’s arms the day lies dead. 





NESBIT. 


Then rain, and after, moonshine, cold and fair, 
And scent of earth, sweet with the ev’ning rain, 
And slow, soft speech beneath the moon-washed trees, 
Ah! that such things can never come again. 


Oh! list*ning trees, where are the words we spoke? 
Where are our sighs, wind whom those sighs caressed ? 
Oh! what a fate is ours! too swift, too sad, 
Ifsuch an hour goes by with all the rest. 





FAITH, 


BY JOSEPHINE 


Ir Hope’s bright star I fail to see, 
How desolate my course must be. 


If Faith desert me, soon my barque 
Would dash to pieces in the dark! 


If Love, to quiet my alarms, 
Denies its fond, protecting arms, 


HOPE, 


AND LOVE. 


POLLARD. 


Then, though with living ones I tread, 
My heart would dwell among the dead ! 


For e’en through darkness one might grope, 
Without the aid of Faith or Hope, 


Who ne’er could rise his cares above, 
Without the services of Love! { 
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“LITTLE DORA.’’ 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mr, Cuinton plunged his pen deep into his 
inkstand, prepared to write. _His correspondence 
was in arrears, and he had been too lazy before 
to-day, to attempt answering letters. A lawyer 
in large practice, he was now taking his annual 
vacation.. He, had already been away from town 
amonth. It was now the first week in Septem- 
ber, and he had been spending August at Bal- 
more, one of the loveliest seaside places in 
America, The morning was glorious. The table 
was drawn close to the window. The sunlight 
played across the balcony, and cast golden gleams 
intothechamber. The breeze drifted in, redolent 
with delicious sea-smells. The voices of the chil- 
dren, playing on the sands, made pleasant 
melody. Each time he raised his eyes, he could 
look out over the limitless sweep of ocean, so lazy 
and calm, that it seemed quite incapable of any 
exertion, beyond that of indolently washing up 
the beach, with soft, slow murmurs, that sounded 
as if it were trying to imitate the laughter of the 
children. 

Mr. Clinton did not find it so easy to write. 
The poetry of the scene insensibly carried him 
back to his youth, as such mornings, themselves 
full of earth’s ever-renewing youthfulness, al- 
waysdo. His fancies went back toa time whena 
heavenly illusion cast its glamor over all things ; 





nous; but long before thirty-six, one learns that 
life mustbeso. Friends? Oh, yes, in profusion 
—now that he was in a position to grant favors! 
Relations? A whole clan, and they adored him, 
and would not have believed that the time had 
been, when he might have starved, like a home- 
less dog, for any help, they would have granted. 

You see that he was. slightly cynical, this 
Harley Clinton. We must excuse him, we fortu- 
nate creatures, who have unlimited confidence in 
all about us, who love our neighbors, and trust our 
kindred. Somehow, toa man who has endured 
moral shipwreck, who has suffered every ill 
which this pleasant world can contrive, from a 
hope-blighted youth to the coarsest, sternest needs, 
there will, now and then, come a brief season, 
when it is difficult for him metaphorically to take 
human nature to his bosom, and believe ‘that 
whatever is, is right.” 

He woke from his revery, with a start, and 
pushed his table impatiently back from the 
window. The very day had altered. The sun 
had gone under a cloud; the wind had turned 
chill; the children’s voices no longer sounded on 
the beach; and the ocean had changed its lazy 
laugh into a sullen growl, and had begun to lash 
the sands with great, leaden-colored waves. 

Suddenly, from the apartment overhead, there 


when he sat, dazed and dizzy, at Eda Carleton’s } came a tremendous noise; bang—bang, till the 
feet, looking through a haze of sweet visions up} very walls shook. Clinton rose, in some irrita- 
into her angel face; and when he believed that } tion, and rang the bell for his landlady. 
such pastime was to be the occupation of his life. ‘*T wanted to ask, Mrs. McAdams, if the house 
Eda Carleton! How long ago was it? He be-} is falling down,” he said, when she appeared. 
gan, half unconsciously, to count up the years. } «I never heard such @ noise in my life! If the 
Thirteen! They might have been twice thirteen } roof is tumbling in, it would be only kind on 
to his thinking, just now, so far off they looked. } your part to tell me, so that I can escape.” 
Thirteen years! He had been three and twenty, > «Lord bless you! oh,no. There isn’t securer 
and Eda eighteen, when the glory of youth’s } walls in all Balmore; as anybody could certify, 
morning was swept into chaos, by the sudden } who has seen them built, which I did, seven 
tempest which had left him standing desolate on } years ago, last Michaelmas,”’ cried Mrs. McAdam, 


the bleak, cold rocks of reality—paradise lost, 
dreams lost—ay, God help him, faith itself lost ! 

Thirty-six! Yes, he was thirty-six. But in 
spite of his wrecked hopes, he had done some- 
thing with his life. He had» won name and 
fortune; more than that, he had kept his soul 
above the vile slough, in which ordinary humanity 
likes to wallow, a slough all the same, though 





breathlessly. 

“Then will you tell me what that horrible 
racket means—there, again—on the stairs, this 
time! No, don’t go, if you please,” (for Mrs. 
McAdam made a movement, as if about to escape, 
under pretence of inquiring into the matter.) 
‘* What is it?” 

‘* Well, sir, I warned him over and over—but 


wealth may hide the filth under rose leaves. His} them men are so heedless! And I give you my 
life, of course, was dull, and bare, and monoto- 


word, sir, that when he let the box go with such 
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a bang, my heart was in my mouth for thinking 


At the further end of the room, stood a cottage 


of you, sir; and I screamed that loud that I} piano, which Mrs, McAdam, when he took the 


frightened the little girl, I did inde¢ed, sir.” 

“T should~think thirty-four, boxes, had. been 
let drop,” returned Clinton. ‘‘ Whose boxes? 
Little girl—what little girl?” 

‘It's the new lodger, sir—the lady just come 
—and her child—such a pretty little dear,”’ 
responded Mrs. McAdam, rapidly, curtesying 
and flinging her hands about. 


.$ apartments, had expatiated on,.as one of its 


greatest recommendations. He remembered, dis- 
tinetly, leaving the instrument clesed. Now, 
however, it was open, and a piece of music 
arranged to play from, while, on the stool, sat a 
little girl of five years, perhaps, her cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, and her sunny curls 
falling like » mantle down to her shoulders. She 


“And you told me, expressly, that, you never.; was looking so eagerly at the sheet, and so 


? 


received children—I asked particularly ! 

‘Yes, sir, and that’s my rule. But it seemed 
so hard to refuse; and I was meaning to mention 
it to you, before the lady arrived; but she came 
quite unexpected; and, oh dear sir, I am sure, 
mice couldn’t be quieter, once them. plaguey 
boxes—” 

‘‘ Have all been dropped !”” 

“And Mr. Clinton, sir, you’re a gentleman 
with a heart; and F said to myself, I knew you 
would remember that the season is almost over, 
and lodgers soon as scarce as humming-birds in 
January, and wouldn’t blamea poor widdy woman, 
doomed to live in foreign parts, for doing the best 
for herself, especially as the lady said no doubt 
it would be for the winter through—” 

“Mrs. McAdam,’’ said Mr. Clinton, losing all 
patience, ‘<1 think I will go out. for a walk; per- 
haps, by the time I come back—’ 

“Sure and certain, that a church wouldn’t. be 
stiller,” broke in Mrs. McAdam, interrupting in 
herturn. ‘And many thanks for understanding 
the widow and orphan, though more than one 
gentleman would not, and the raging ocean be- 
twixt me and England—” 

But by this time, Clinton, having siezed his hat 
and stick, fled past her, and was out of the street 








eagerly pretending to play, that, at first, she 
did not hear Clinton enter. 

She made a picture so pretiy, so ‘‘ cunning,” 
a woman would have said, that. he almost fancied 
he must be looking at an elf or a cherub. 

After a few seconds, he moved along, on tiptoe ; 
but before he reached the piano, the child turned, 
and gazed at him, gravely, with a pair of great, 
blue eyes. 

“Is this your room?” she asked, in broken 
English. 

«¢ Yes, it is mine,’’ said Clinton. 

“Well,” said the fairy, ‘‘I am glad of that, 
for I think I shall like you. You're rather hand- 
some.” 

It was said so naively that he laughed. 

“Do you think so?” he said. 

‘‘Sure of it,’’ replied she, nodding her head. 
“ But I don’t know what your name is.”’ 

‘« My name is Clinton. What may yours be?” 

‘‘Dora—but that isn’t mamma’s! Do you 
know, I ran away here, and hid? Mamma was 
lying down, with a headache, and Juanita was 
so stupid. Your door shut, and I couldn’t open 
it, so 1 saw this piano, and thought I’d play a 
little, like mamma.”’ 

«A very sensible thing to do, I am sure,’’ said 


door in a twinkling, while Mrs. McAdam, de- Clinton. 


lighted to have escaped so easily, remained, drop- 


ping profound courtesies, and waving her hands as 
if she had been a wooden image, wound up by 
machinery, and bound to gyrate until her weights 
ran down. 

Consulting his watch, Mr. Clinton discovered 
that it was only a little more than ten o’cleck, so 
he set out for a stroll. After that, he went. to 
the reading-room, to look at the newspapers; 
then he met an acquaintance, with whom he 
lunched comfortably; and altogether several 
hours had slid by, before he returned to his 
lodgings. He came back: in that mollified, 
softened state, which is the natural result of a 
good meal; for the lobster and mayonnaise had 
been perfect, and the grass plover done to a turn. 
He let himself in with his latch-key, and then 
stopped, as if petrified, 





‘¢ You see, I am mamma's wise, little woman,”’ 
} shereplied, complacently. ‘‘ And I hope Juanita 
will, have a good fright, when she doesn’t find 
me, Shethinks]am with mamma. But I’m not. 
I am visiting you. Are you fond of company?’ 

“Yes, I fancy so.” 

«Then I. shall come often. Your room is 
prettier than ours, Can you play the piano?” 

“A little.” 

‘‘Then do it,’’ ordered, the elf, sliding off the 
stool, and pulling eagerly at his coat. ‘‘ Please 
—please! And I will dance for you.” 

So he sat down, and began the measure of a 
slow, Spanish waltz, turning his head to watch 
the child, who, circling about, her arms raised, 
her golden hair floating out, looked more lovely 
and unearthly than ever. Then he changed the 
measure, and she obeyed the movement as 
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unerringly, as if she had been born of the music 
itself, Swift and slow, according ashe played; 
her mobile face reflecting the spirit of ‘the 
melodies; now lighting up with glee, ‘as’ the 
instrument rang merrily out, in some fantar*ic 
strain ; anon as! it sighed softly in ‘a minor key, 
growing so weird and sad, that her expression 
gave Clinton fairly a thrill of pain. So he 
hastened to find some jayous utterance, in order 
to hear her silvery laugh echo, and see her features 
kindle in unison therewith. 

“Is it pretty—are‘you content with me?’ she 
asked, in her quaint English; when,’ at last, he 
stopped, afraid that the excitement and fatigue 
might do her harm. 

“‘Very pretty,’ he answered, drawing her 
toward him, and looking down into her eyes, 
with an ‘odd sensation of tenderness. Children 
had ‘never come ‘much in’ his way, and he had 
always regarded them as a species of small 
animal, rather troublesome than otherwise, ‘so 
this dainty little creature was a new revelation 
tohim. ‘I really think you must be’ a fairy,”’ 
he added, with a laugh, which was in mockery 
of himself, for being so weak and sentimental, 
this morning. 

“Oh, no,’’ she said, quite gravely. ‘I am 
not a fairy myself; but I know all about them. 
Tell me a story—I’m sure you can—a beautiful 
story, with a princess in it, and an elf, and—and 
a giant—a big, big giant! I think hehad better 
be good, very good; then we can have a dragon, 
because you know there must be somebody bad 
in it.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, speaking to himself, 
nother. ‘‘There never was a story without 
somebody bad in it, of course.” 

I suppose he was thinking of us real men and 
women, and our pitiful, incomplete stories—of 
his own especial one, no doubt—and the weary, 
cynical expression, which ‘so often marred his 
handsome countenance, passed, like a shadow, 
across it now. : 

There was a brief’ silence. -He had almost 
forgotten the child, in those morbid reflections, 
and she stood, still looking wistfully at him, with 
her head on one side, like a wise, little robin. 

“Don’t!” she said, presently, nudging his 
elbow. ‘‘That is the way mamma looks, when 
she cries—don’t !’’ 

‘*So mamma cries, sometimes,’”’ he said, not 
with any intention of questioning his guest, only 
to get away from himself, and his own: ab- 
surdities. 

“Yes; but she doesn’t think I know, so you 
mustn’t tell her. Tt is a secret. Can you keep 
a secret !’ 











«Well, I think so.” ' 

“Then mind you do,” retorted she, sharply, 
growing so comically austere in a second, both in 
voice and niein, that this time he laughed in good 
csrnest. ; ‘ 

«That is better,” she observed, approvingly. 
“Now I like you. Come, tell me the story.”’ 

It was impossible to resist the creature. So 
Clinton ‘allowed himself to be whisked off to a 
great chair, where the” child perched herself 
comfortably on one of the arms, with her head 
against his shoulder, and prepared to listen to 
his story. 

“Now we are in the enchanted palace—begin !”” 
she cried. “ We might as well have a dwarf, too; 
he can bring the news to the princess.’”” 

“ What news !” 

‘“No matter. Something must happen in the 
story. Please, don’t be stupid,’ she retorted, 
with great dignity. ‘Now then—the princess 
comes in—oh, no, she is sitting in the garden— 
come, begin !”’ 

And ‘he did. Half holding the child on his 
knee, he sat there, with the sunlight streaming in 
at the window; the’sea and the scented breeze 
calling from without; and wove her a dream- 
legend, which’ was prettier than I could set 
down ; himself growing so interested in the myth, 
that he forgot to recollect his‘owu absurdity. 

But this is a world’ of interruptions, and they 
always arrive at the most tantalizing moment, 
The dwarf had just brought the prince through 
untold perils, and into the’ presence of the 
princess; thegiant was fighting the dragon ; and 
no doubt, in a few moments more, all would have 
ended well; when, lo! from the passage, came 
the sound of hurrying feet, and feminine voices 
raised in shrill ejaculations. 

““T hear Juanita,’ whispered the elf, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘and a nice way she is in, to be sure.” 
*«©And I hear Mrs. McAdam,” said Clinton. 

«Just so. But she has no call to be frightened 
—I don’t belong to her,’’ quoth the small despot, 
evidently considering any anxiety, upon her 
account; a liberty on ‘the part of Mrs. McAdam. 

‘«Hark! they are calling you,’’ said Clinton. 

«Of course they are,”’ she chuckled. ‘Serves 
Juanita right. Why did she let me get lost!” 

Clinton felt, that, at this juncture, any person, 
with @ really well regtilated. mind, would have 
delivered the child a lecture upon the duty of 
obedience ; but as this appeared to’ be meant for 
an exceptional day in his life, and he had 
behaved Tike a goose ever since it began, it was 
useless to try for wisdom now. Besides, it was 
apparent that the elf had made up her mind 
what she intended to do, and he had a suspicion 
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that no argument, however solidly based, would 
move her aninch; and then she did look so 
delightfully wicked and mutinous, that he decided 
to hold ‘his ‘peace, and see what would happen. 
«What a noise they do make!” cried Miss 
Naughtiness.. “‘ Juanita is ina rage—hear her call 
me names! What a silly she is! Of course, I 
shall not go, to be scolded—let her coax, if she 
wants me—one cannot catch flies with vinegar !’”’ 

The wise, old Spanish proverb, wherewith she 
ended her sentence, was delivered in its native 
tongue, and she puckered her face into number- 
less wrinkles, so full of witch-like intelligence, 
that’Clinton laughed outright, and was half 
inclined to, believe his guest some sort of chang- 
ling, or brownie, withthe faculty of being yoaew 
or old, at pleasure. 

«They will never look for me, here! I’m mn 
the misletoe chest !’’ cried she, delightedly. If 
only they don’t wake mamma—oh—oh—” 

«What is it?’ Clinton asked. 

‘¢‘ Mamma—mamma is calling!” 

And ‘now indeed he could hear another voice, 
crying: 

“Dora! Dora!” 

The child was out of the chair, in a flash, and 
tearing across the room, shouting: 

«Open the door—quick !”’ 

He obeyed, and she dashed into the passage, 
exclaiming : 

‘¢Mamma, here Iam: Mamma!’’ 

Through the half open door, Clinton saw Mrs. 
McAdam disappearing down a back staircase, 
and Juanita, a withered, old South American 
woman, with earrings so enormous that they 
resembled circus hoops, running aimlessly and 
blindly round and round, with her white apron 
lifted, as if the child had been an-escaped bird, 
which she hoped to imprison in its folds. 

Then he saw—the whole scene, of course, 
barely occupying the space of a second—a lady 
descending the stairs to meet the child; a lady, 
evidently just roused from sleep by the tumult, 
for she wore a dainty, muslin dressing-gown, 
and a great cloud of sunny brown hair swept in 
shining ripples to her very knees. 

“Dora, Dora! - How you frightened me!’’ she 
exclaimed. By this time she was in the lower 
hall, with the child clinging to her, who talked 
so fast in Spanish, that it required all Clinton’s 
proficiency in the language to follow the creature’s 
nimble tongue. 

“ And I made him a visit,”’ the child was saying; 
“such a beautiful man—and he told me a story— } 





Convicted in the act of spying, Clinton could 
do no less than appear upon the’ threshold. At 
the same instant ‘the lady turned toward him. “As 
he stood, his face was hidden in the shadow, but 
the light fell full upon hers, and as he saw it; 
Clinton uttered a sound, that was something be- 
tween a groan and a sob, and remained motionless. 

There was a momentary trace of confusion, on 
the lady’s part, and then she mechanically put 
up one hand, as if with some vain thought of 
quickly re-arranging her hair; but the child was 
pulling at her dress and erying: 

‘¢Come, come! There he is, mamma, there he 
is!” 

The lady laid her hand lightly over the eager 
little mouth, to enjoin silence ; then, drawing the 
mite along beside her, she approached a few steps, 
her momentary confusion gone, and said: 

‘‘T owe you a thousand apologies, sir! I-sup- 
posed that my little girl was with her nurse.’ I 
am very sorry she has been troubling you.” 

She was quite near him now. She glanced 
toward him, with evident surprise at his silence. 
Their eyes met. She paused as suddenly as he 
had done.. A look of doubt and incredulity 
swept over her countenance—gave place to one 
of recognition—and growing white to her very 
lips, she faltered ; 

‘“‘ Harley—Mr. Clinton!” 

‘¢ Mrs. Caruthers,” he answered, not changing 
his attitude, and speaking with an emphasis so 
stern, that her name sounded more like a reproof 
than a salutation. 

By this time, the fairy had broken loose from 
her mother, and had rushed away, enticed by the 
appearance of a white kitten, with a black tip to its 
tail—a kitten as full of fun and frolic as the child, 
for it enjoyed, immensely, the chase, and waved 
its caudal appendage just beyond Madamoiselle’s 
reach, in a terribly aggravating fashion. So, to 
all intents and purposes; Harley Clinton and his 
old love stood there, quite alone. 

Mrs. Caruthers looked pleadingly up into the 
cold face that confronted her.. For an instant, it 
seemed as if she had an inrpulse to flee, frightened 
by the disdain which hardened those; features. 
Then she paused, took a sudden resolution, and 
holding out her hand, said, in a voice that ‘trem- 
bled piteously, through all her strong determina- 
tion to appear calm : 

‘Won't you speak to me? 
hands ?”’ 

Thirteen years since, they had parted. Thir- 
teen years since her falsehood had destroyed his 


Won’t you shake 


and oh, mamma, come and thank him, and say we ‘ faith in humanity, ay, almost in God. Yet now, 


will go tosee him often, and—oh! there he is; in 
the door—come out, come out, Mr. Gentleman !’’ 


as he stood there, and gazed into her face—that 


{ face which care, and trouble, and misery had so 
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changed—as he heard that voice, with a sweet- 
ness in its under-tone caught from suffering, that 
was sweeter in its pathos than the glad. ring of 
girlhood had been, he. almost, in spite of a thous- 
and resolutions, yielded to the spell of her pres- 
ence, as of old. But he hardened himself—there 
is nothing so pitiless as a man, who thinks, him- 
self wronged—and said, with an icy smile, elabo- 
rate as politeness could make it, yet, because of 
that, sharper than the edge of a dagger: 

‘Tam delighted to meet Mrs. Caruthers!’ She 
is so unchanged that the time seems too short for 
surprise; and I trust that Mrs. Caruthers is 
quite well.” 

She let her-hand fall to her side,’ A faint dew 
gathered over her eyes, those beautiful eyes, 
which had gazed so long on misery that tears did 
not come easily as they do to happier women, and 
said: 

* Quite well. I have heard of you occasionally. 
As for what concerns me, I suppose you know—”’ 

A sudden wave of passion burned his soul like 
lava, scorched out the hardness brought by the 
years, and made the pain as horrible as if he 
were living again through the first hour of her 
falsehood. 

“Was I likely to. know anything?’ he cried, 
and his very voice took its boyish ring of im- 
patient wrath. «‘ Was I likely to ask ?” 

“No,” sheaziswered, drooping her head, though 
her eyes still timidly sought his; ‘not likely ! 
oh!’ she stopped, and struggled: with herself, 
but in vain. The words would pass her lips, in 
spite of her will, and heaven knows life had not 
left her a weak woman ! 

«Harley, Harley,” she sobbed, ‘“haven’t you 
forgiven me, yet?” 

“No,” he exclaimed. ‘I swore that I never 
would, in this world or the next; and I mean to 
keep my oath !’’ 

She smiled, full in his eyes: now, with her 
beautiful orbs fuller of pity than before; but this 
time the pity was for him, not herself. 

“I am sorry,” she answered. ‘Not for my 
own sake, because your forgiveness could not blot 
out the past; but sorry for. you, because you 
would be.a happier man, if you could forgive.’’ 

‘“« Ask happy people to do that,’’ returned he. 
*‘T have been thirteen years in torment. How 
should I learn forgiveness ?”” savagely. 

“Don’t !’’ she shivered.’ ‘Please, don’t!” 


‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, recovering his 
cold demeanor, his icy voice. ‘I quite forgot 
we are only acquaintances—I was thirteen years 
back.” 

If you were,’’ she cried, eagerly, *I could 
speak—I vould tell you—” 








‘* Nothing,’’ he broke in. , ‘¢ Weare two ghosts. 
The. time: for explanation. is, passed, passed as 
completely as the time for expiation.’’ 

A wave beating against a rock, that was the 
only similitude for her pleading. She recognized 
the fact... She was used to suffering in silence. 
She turned to go. 

But before either knew it, the child had danced 
in between them, snatched a hand of each, joined 
them; and cried ; 

“Shake hands—shake hands—-how do you 
do?'..”’ Then danced off, like a gleam of sunlight, 
and renewed her pursuit of the kitten. 

There they stood, holding one another's hands. 
They, between whom, for. thirteen: years, the 
tides and the billows had swept. Neither could 
stir; the woman grew faint and sick, with the 
rush of memories; and the, man’s soul girded 
and rebelled against the supremacy of the past, 
as madly as ever. She spoke first. 

‘Two ghosts,’’ she half whispered, ‘you said 
we were, Since we are beyond either expiation 
or forgiveness, let us not be harsh with one 
another. And we may never meet again.” 

*« We never shall,’’ he answered. *‘ Be certain 
of that,” 

Grow paler, she could not. But her face took 
an ashen tint. Then the lips ceased to tremble ; 
a sort of smile made a new agony along their 
curve; and a stern, strong determination mas- 
tered the last traces of weakness. 

“Then I need feel no shame,’’ she said, and 
her tones were as passionless,.as calm, as if a 
dead woman had been speaking, were that possi- 
ble. “I never thought to meet you again; but 
three years since, I told myself, that, if I ever 
did, I would tell you the truth.” 

He laughed. Or the fiend which had possession 
of his soul, laughed aloud, as. he said: 

‘* Bighteen centuries ago, @ man asked, ‘ What 
is truth?’ Am I tobe the one to learn, and from 
@ woman’s lips ?”’ 

She bowed her head. ‘Yes! And of all 
women, from my lips,’”’ she answered. 

This was his response. The best man, when 
he thinks himself wronged by a woman, will, 
sometimes, be brutal. He took out his watch. 

«It is half-past two,’’ hesaid.. ‘‘ 1 leave here at 
three. Will you allow me to wish you good day?” 

She struggled hard with herself. She longed 
to let him go; but she could not! ‘The power, 
which controlled her, would not permit her to be 
other than truthful, though to be so now lacerated 
the womanly pride, which had loved through all 
these years of misery. 

«In ten minutes, you shall do so,” she replied. 
«But those I want—those I must have.”’ 
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He bowed, and withdrew into his room. sat her feet, with some wild petition for pardon, 
** Will you come in?” he asked. when, suddenly, the touch of her hand steadied 
Without a word, she followed him, into the ;‘ his brain. 
salon. Before another syllable could pase } _ “Lunderstand,” she said, with a smile so 
between them, the little, golden-haired vision ‘ holy, that it brought youth and girlhood back to 
danced forward, crying: {her face. ‘‘ You believe me—it is enough !”” 
“Good, good! Mamma will tell you a; He must fly—he must get away from her 
beautiful story—better even than yours, I am presence—put the circuit of the world between 
hunting Puss in Boots. Ill come back—I’ll her and him—that was the only distinct thought 


come back !’” amid the confusion of his senses! 
Then she was gone, and they werealone again. $ For the old love had never died. It had been 
‘* May I offer you a chair?’ Clinton asked. crushed down, ander a weight of bitterness and 
‘‘ You may listen to me,’’ she said. ‘It is all { hate; but now that he knew her innocent, it 
you can do.” sprang into fresh life. And it was so potent, 
He bowed, with mocking courtesy. that he could not trust himself to remain a 


“Ghosts don’t lie,” she went on, hurriedly, moment longer, face to face, with her—with 
‘*Men and women'do, because they have some- } Marcus Caruthers’ wife! 
thing to gain—we have nothing.” ‘*Go away !’’ he moaned. ‘For God’s sake, 
“ Nothing,” he echoed, with an odd questioning } go away !” ; 
in his mind, if it were not indeed possible that “Ina moment. One word more—” 
he had died suddenly, and passed into the world “Not a word—not a second! Go—go! 
of shadows, and was now to see earthly records } Haven’t I wronged you enongh? Am I not low 
by the awful light of eternal truth. and base enough in my own sight? I can’t keep 
‘“‘I had promised to marry you,”’ she said, in the words back. There is worse than the sweep 
a chill, emotionless voice. ‘We were to wait— } of eternity between us. There is that man— 
years maybe—for you were poor. Three months } your husband.” 
after we parted, you learned that I had married { ‘‘ Marcus died, three years = . Peet i 
Marcus Caruthers—” began, but as she pronounced the words, the 
“ He was rich, and I a beggar,” Clinton broke pian egy of their full meaning struck her 
in, furious with himself at the control she had mind, and she, confusedly, turned to flee. But 
regained uponhim. ‘It was natural,” he added, ‘he caught her hands, he was kneeling at her feet, 
with a sneer. he was pressing mad kisses on her fingers and 
‘‘ Perfectly natural,” she replied, and if it were } her robe, crying: 
possible, her voice was even colder, and more “‘T love you!” he cried. ‘‘ Forgive me, Eda, 
passionless still than before. ‘He came and} Eda!” 
mae to * haut my brother, Robert, had forged Suddenly, from under the pay veil * 
is name. ere was one way of saving the boy } clouds, burst the afternoon sun, and illuminate 
from years of prison—to marry Marcus » La Rag the chamber with its glory, while from the open 
I did it!” doorway, sounded the child’s rippling laughter, 
So he was dead, and down in torment, and now } as it caught its fleet playmate, at last. 
the furthest extreme of agony had come—to} The long parted lovers stood in silence together, 
know, that, during all these years, he had bur-} and recognized and grasped, at last, the one 
thened and stained his, soul, with hatred for a camctalin verity, in ‘hie, diseipline of earthly 
woman who deserved, not censure, but pity, only. } life—that God never forgets—be the anguish for 
That was his thought. thirteen years, or thirteen times thirteen—God 
His knees sank under him. He was falling} never forgets ! 
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Kisstvo the waves as they ebb and flow, Glancing aslant through the open door, 
Driving the i from the valleys low, Sparkling awhile on the sanded floor, 
Quaffing the dew from the lily’s bell, Smiling through drops of an April shower; 


Lighting the gloom of the hermit’s cell. I come, I come with the bird and flower. 
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CONTINUED From PAGE 47, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CATACOMBS OF FORT CHARLOTTE. 

‘Hi! Mas’*’Cottick. Want speak to you, 
mas’r !’’ 

Mark Trecothick, lounging discontentedly, with 
a cigar in his mouth, upon the balcony of the 
Royal Victoria Hotel, and meditating upon the 
humiliating close of his interview with Doléres, 
looked over the rail, and was aware, through the 
darkness of the just fallen night, of a still darker 
moving object, emphasized by certain white and 
flashing points, possibly the eyes and teeth of a 
very black human face. On this theory the 
young man spoke. 

** Want to see me, John?” 

“Yessir, Name ain’t John, but got a lilly 
letter for you.” 

“A letter, eh? Well, why don’t you come up, 
and bring it?” 

“Taint posserble, mas’r. Lady in de case, sir. } 
*Xpect you'll have to be so kind as come down } 
here. An’, mas’r, please don’t say nuffin to } 
nobody. ’Taint safe, nohow.”’ 

A wild throb of the young man’s heart, } 
suggested that the “lady in the case,” might } 
possibly be Doléres.° Without farther parley, } 





me there, to-night, and tell me what can be done? 
The man who gives you this is faithful, and will 
help us. He will show you where I shall be at 
twelve o'clock, to-night. His name is Brom, and 
if you send a message by him that you will 
come, I will risk all, and make my escape. I 
dare not start until I know that you will meet 
me, for I cannot go back, when once I have 
started. Oh! Tam wild with doubt and dread. 
Help me, help me, if you are a man. 
Doxéres.”’ 

Hardly waiting to finish the incoherent, and 
almost illegible lines, Trecothick turned to the 
negro, who had closely followed him. 

‘‘ Brom,” he said. 

“Yessir.” 

‘“‘Your mistress says you are to be trusted; 
that you are faithful and secret; and willing to 
help her in what she is thinking of undertaking.” 
The negro nodded. ‘ Now, go straight back to 
her, and tell her I will be at the place she men- 
tions, long before twelve, and will arrange 
everything exactly as she wishes. You will 
help her in reaching the fort, of course.” 

‘Surely, mas’r. But ’pears to me, its de bes’ 
way for you to go long wid me now; and I'll 








Trecothick hastened to the end of the gallery, } show you jes’ de place I’ll fotch her to. You 
and running down the outer stairs, found his} would nebber find it, and it would be a mighty 
sable friend waiting in a discreet shadow, which } poor plan to be hangin’ ’roun’ dere, waiting for 
almost entirely screened him from view. us, and mebbe miss us in de dark. You might 
“Here's de letter, Mas’r ’Cottick. You can} take a boat, you see, and your cigars, and I’ve 
see wid de light ob dat smokin’-room winder.”’ $ gota dark lantern in my pocket; and I'll leave 
Accepting the suggestion, Trecothick moved a} you in de room, ober dere, and go fotch missy 
little farther down the drive, and pausing in the } right away.” 
stream of light, that poured from the smoking} «Yes, that would be better, as I should have 
pavilion, he unfolded the scrap of paper, and to take some one to show me the way, anyhow,” 
read the hastily penciled lines, written in a} replied Mark, musingly. ‘Well, comeon. But 
cramped Spanish hand, which was quite unfa-} stop, I must go back to the house a minute.” 
miliar to him. “« Mis ’Lory tole me to hsk you pertikler not to 
The note was as follows : take Mas’r Vi'let when your goin’, ’cause he 
“Yes, I do need help, kind friend. My } knows ole mas’r, an’ ole mas’r will go, an’ ask 
tyrant and his slave discovered your visit to-day, } him first ting if he knows ‘bout it. 
and I shall be carried away, where you will’ “Mas’r Vi’let?” asked Trecothick, wonder- 
never find me. If I do not escape to-night, I ; ingly. 
never shall; but there is no means of leaving the } ‘‘Yessir, Mas’r Pampalony; my ole mas’r 
island. All that I can do, is to hide in the dun- ; always call him Vi’let, ’cause dat he modder’s 
geons below the ruined fort, until they have left } name, an’ she de sweetheart oh my ole mas’r.” 
the i to4) Will you help me? Will you meet} ‘QOho!’? And Trecothick paused, half in- 
(13 
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clined to question the slave as to his master’s } In this passage, Brom pulled out his dark lan- 

real name, and especially his relations to Doléres. ; tern, and lighting it, enquired : 

But a sense of honor, possibly overstrained and; “ Been here afore, mas’r?”’ 

excessive, closed his lips, and simply nodding his ‘“‘No; but I have heard a good deal about the 

head, he hastened back into the house, changed ; place,” replied Trecothick, peering curiously 

his dress a little, placed a loaded revolver and $ about him. ‘Lots of queer corners, and under- 

stout knife in his waistband, saw that. his purse } ground passages, and secret cells, and hidden en- 

was’ well filled, thrust a book into one pocket, and } trances, aren’t there ?”’ 

some more cigars into another, and was leaving **Yes, mas’r, and I’m de boy dat knows all 

the room, when aneck-tie of Pampalona’s, thrown {bout ebery one on’em. Used to be signal-man 

across the handle of the door, attracted his at- } here, two or three years ago, and sort:o’ studied 

tention, and a spirit of fun suddenly coming it all up, jes for fun; wot I doesn’ know "bout 

uppermost in his excited feelings, he took a card { ole Fort Charlie ain’t wuf knowin’, nohow.” 

from his pocket, and scribbled upon it, “ And I dare say it was you that put the idea 
“Good bye; I am just sailing for the moon.”’ {of hiding here into—your mistress’ mind,”’ sug- 
Then he laid it upon the pillow of his compan- } gested Mark, awkwardly halting over the name 

ion’s bed, smiling as he thought of the other’s as- ; of his almost unknown inamorata. 

tonishment, if that were the only news he re- Brom grinned in the darknéss, but answered, 


ceived of him that night. soberly enough : 
Rejoining Brom, the two left the grounds of; | ‘Yessir. ‘Miss Lory sort 0’ ’pénds on me & 
the hotel, unobserved by any one. good deal. Yessir, I’se b’longéed to mas’r—”’ 


« You kin walk a couple o’ mile, mas’r?”’ asked 3.’ “‘ Sefior Valdez?” 
the negro, cautiously. «Yessir; b’longed to him'all my life, and I’se 
“A couple of dozen, if needed,’’ replied the ;a good deal older dan missy, and so—but lors ! 
stout young fellow, gaily. ef I stan’ chatterin’ here, dere won’t be time to 
Keeping down Parliament into Bay street, the } get her over safe, fore mas’r’s up an’ ’bout.’’ 
strangely assorted companions soon passed through i «Come on, then. What are we waiting for?” 
the silent town, and emerged upon the lonely And Trecothick, whose interest in Doldres’ his- 
coast road, leading far out into the tropical wil- {tory was weaker than his proud reserve with an 
derness of the almost unexplored island, whose ‘ inferior, led the way, until the two stood, once 
human life centrés all but exclusively in the city more; in the open air, inside the walls of the 
of Nassau. The night was dark and damp, one fort. 
of those heavy, odorous nights, frequent in that {  «‘Now, mas’r, don’t be skeered ; foller right 
latitude, and occasional in our own, when the ‘ down,” muttered Brom, ‘removing the covering 
very spirit of sadness, of reverie, of love and}from the top of what appeared to be 
longing seems abroad ; when the thick, sweet air {a well, hewn out of the living rock; but as the 
seems to kiss the cheek it presses against, and { negro held his lantern within the mouth, Mark 
the heart aches with a vague and restless longing, ; could perceive the upper steps of a narrow stair- 
that seems just on the point of declaring itself, } case, hewn, like the walls, from ‘the solid stone, 
and réceiving satisfaction. Somewhat of all this and winding dizzily down, around a central shaft, 
stirred in Mark Trecothick’s soul, as he strode } left uncut in the midst. The steps were dark, 
along, between the hedges of cactus, wild orange, } and slippery with the noisome damps of the 
hemp and maguey shrubs, bordering the road, ; place, and the air, sullenly rising, like an impris- 
while, close at his right hand, thundered the surf, } oned Afrit, about to take shape in the freer space, 
its spray often moistening his brow. and work some ill to the rash mortals who had 
A couple of miles were rapidly passed, and : liberated it, was chill and deadly to the lungs. 
then, at the left hand, arose tie crumbling walls «*« We're not going down into that hole, are we ?”’ 
and ruined barracks of old Fort Charlotte, a } asked Trecothick, peering in, and then tossing 
stronghold built by the Earl of Dunmore, a cen- up his head with the impatient gesture of ao 
tury ago, and carefully provided with the avenues ; fiery horse full of courage, and yet disliking to 
of escape, ‘so necessary in those troublous times. { approach some object. 
The hill, whereon the old fort stands is steep, and {  ‘* Here’s where Miss 'Lory’s comin’ fer ter 
the path rough; but Mark breasted it gallantly, { meet yer, Mas’r ’Cottick.. She won't be feard o’ 
and the heavier negro toiled doggedly up behind ; nottin’, bless her lubly face,”’ said Brom, quietly. 
him, until both stood at the doorway, leading } © Without reply, Trecothick placed his foot upon 
through a paved passage, into the interior of the {the first stair, and followed the feeble light, 


works, which, striking upon the rough hewn sides of the 
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tunnel, showed the glistening track of snails,.and { de. place I’s done got fixed fer Miss Lory to 
lizards, and numberless creeping, vermin who} hidein. Ain’t it fus’rate?’’ 


infest such places. » A sudden gloom closed down 


‘* It may be safe enough, but I can’t say much 


upon the young man’s spirit, as the heavy air; for the cheerfulness. of | it,’ replied. Mark, 
shot down upon his lungs,.and with an uneasy } dubiously. ‘Open your lantern, and let’s have 


effort to throw jit off, he exclaimed, witha laugh : 
‘Look here, Brom, how many bogies, ghosts 


a good look.” 
«« Here, mas’r, you take dis yer piece of candle ; 


of pirates, and smugglers, and such like gentry, H and I'll hold de lantern, and: we'll ‘have a lumer- 
is one liable:to meet, here? Did you ever see; nation,’ proposed the negro, cheerfully; and 


them it 


taking a small end of. candle from his pocket, he 


“ Hush, mas’r; hush, for God sake,’’ muttered } lighted it at the lantern, and gave it to Trecothick, 
the negro, turing round, and showing a muddy, } who, holding it above his head, advanced cau- 
yellow face, and rolling, white eyeballs, in place } tiously into the cell, leaving Brom adjusting the 
of his usual assured aspect.  ¢‘ It, is'nt’ good to } lantern. 


talk ob dem tings here. Ef any ob dem ole 


‘‘Why, I don’t see anything ready here!’ 


mas’rs walk, dey isn’t goin’ fer to hurt us. Dey } exclaimed Mark, indignantly, as he reached the 


wouldn’t lower. deirselves go far, as to go troub- } 


lin’ a poor nigger like me.”’, 


The wheedling, deprecatory tone of the last } 


words, evidently addressed to some unseen, but 
present, power, was irresitible to Mark’s sense 
of humor, and he burst into a sonorous laugh, 
whose .cadences went, rolling up and down the 
narrow, rock-hewn passage, until they. were 
reverberated back in hollow mimicry, as if the 
goblins of whom he had spoken were taunting 
him with their presence and their power. 

‘Laugh away, you fool,’? muttered, Brom, in 
his, native African. ‘You won't laugh long. 
And serve you right, too, for bringing the devils 
that live here round our heads. But it ain’t me 
that they'll harm.” 

“What are you growling over now, Brom?’ 
demanded Trecothick. ‘‘And where are we 
going to bring up?” 


“Right long dis way, mas’r. Min’ de step, } 
down heah.”” And Brom, turning abruptly into } 
a side passage, leading off from that conducting 








limit of the small, and utterly bare stone ¢ell. 

The slam of a door behind him was the only 
response, and turning suddenly, he perceived, as 
he had not done before, that the doorway of the 
dungeon was fitted witha stout plank door, and 
that this door, swinging on newly-oiled hinges, 
had been softly closed behind him, and was now 
securely locked. 

‘Perdition !’’ exclaimed the young man. ‘It 
isatrap! Iama prisoner !’’ 

It was quite true. He was o prisoner in the 
catacombs, beneath Fort Charlotte. 





CHAPTER VI, 
‘JHE SECRET ARCHIVES. 

While Trecothick; under charge of Brom, was 
thus exploring the mysteries of Fort Charlotte, 
his friend, or companion, Pampalona, was bask- 
ing in the light of Hilda Waterston’s lovely eyes, 
as she wandered with him through the dim and 
odorous alleys of the great garden attached to 


to the ‘* Governor’s Chamber,”’ hastened along so } Government House. 


rapidly, that Trecothick could hardly keep up > 


with him. 
A short distance brought them,to a great mass } 


Mrs. Murray played propriety ; that is, she 
sat upon the steps, leading from the verandah 
} down into the garden, and as the young people, 








of limestone, so huge and shapeless that in) ) in their promenade, came, every now and then, 
passing around it, he lost all:idea of the original } within speaking distance, she exchanged a few 
direction. After turning into one of the two or ; words with them. Her husband Jay upon a bam- 
three galleries beyond, and from that into } boo settee, smoking, and spoiling his eyes in the 
another and another, all running in different } attempt to read, by the flickering light of a candle 
directions, Trecothick perceiyed with dismay, } behind .a glass shade, Tom Burleigh, who had, 
that he was. completely at a loss to know whence } all day and all the evening, assumed an appari- 
he had come, and. still more so to. determine ; tional character—appearing suddenly from no one 
whither he was going. He: realized, too, that, if} knew whence, and disappearing, presently, no 
his guide should desert him, his chance of eseape } one could say whither—now suddenly emerged 
would be small indeed. As thisjidea crossed his } from the house, looking both worn and excited, 
mind, Brom suddenly halted, and holding up the stood, for a moment, gazing grimly down into the 
lantern, showed a square opening before them, } garden, where Hilda’s white dress gleamed in and 
with a yet blacker darkness beyond. out among the dark foliage, and her clear, bird- 

“« Dere, mas’r,”’ said he, triumphantly. ‘Dat’s } like voice made music sweeter to the poor boy’s 
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ear than all the melody of sea or shore, as gath- 


ered up in the marvel of a tropic night. 

“Pampalona again!’ muttered’ Tom. 
spoil his fun.” 

“Tom !”” exclaimed his sister, whose quickness 
of ear was a great convenience to herself, and an 
equal inconvenience to her family. ‘What do 
you mean? And where are you going? Don’t 
interrupt them, for’ pity’s sake. “ That poor fel- 
low has been aching, for the last two days, to get 
a moment alone with Hilda; and she has kept 
him off, until, ‘just now, I took compassion on 
him, and asked her to go and show him the night- 
blooming Cereus. Do give him a cliance.”’ 

‘Well, I shan’t, then,” ‘replied Tom, with the 
decisiveness of his age. ‘“‘ He isn’t going to have 
Hilda, anyway; and she don’t want to be bored 
with his offer. She’d give a deal more for what 
I could tell her.”’ 

“You conceited imp!’’ began his sister; but 
Tom was already down the steps, and making 
quietly toward 2 side alley, by whieh he proposed 
to come round and confront the promenaders, as 
they slowly paced down the principal one. 

It was an interesting moment, for Pampalona, 
stung by the gay indifference of Hilda’s manner, 
and the coolness with which she parried one after 
another of his attempts to lead the conversation 
to a personal issue, had suddenly turned savage, 
and although too we!l-bred to allow his manner’ 
or tone to change from their usual polished ‘def- 
erence, the Latin blood was seething darkly in 
his veins, and the Latin jealousy and unscrupu- 
lous desire for revenge was rising paramount 
to all sense of honor or friendship. Almost be- 
fore he knew, he spoko out: 

“By the way, Miss Hilda, I have an amusing 
secret to confide to you, about our friend, 
Trecothick ?”’ 

“Ts there anything amusing connected with 
Mr. Trecothick?’’ enquired Hilda, with uncon- 
scious bitterness, for she could no longer be blind 
to the indifference and pre-occupation of the man, 
for whom she secretly cared more than she con- 
fessed, even to herself. 

“Decidedly, yes. Figure to yourself a man 
passionately in love, ready to sacrifice his plans, 
his future, his friends, his life, perhaps, for a 
phantom; for a woman whose name he does not 
know, whose face he has seen but twice—yes, the 
wife of another man. Do not you find that 
amusing ?”’ ’ 

“Amusing? I find it disgusting—maniacal ? 
But what do you mean? ‘What is this story ?”’ 

Pampalona, in answer, gave the history of Mark’s 
pursuit of his shadowy love, coloring the story, 
more or less, by his own jealous fancies, and be- 
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stowing Doléres upon old Valdez as a wife, with 
absolute certainty. 

Hilda listened, in utter silence. The darkness 
hid her face—mercifully hid it—for ‘never, per- 
haps, in all her life, had those delicate and high- 
bred features éxpressed such dark passions, such 
bitter ‘woe. 

‘“‘ And he was secretly pursuing this disgrace- 
ful passion, ‘even while I was all but showing 
him that I cared for him, more than ever I cared 
for man before,” she muttered, behind her 
clenched teeth. 

The Cuban could not hear the words, but he 
caught the intonation, and it chimed too well with 
his ‘own bitter mood’ to be misinterpreted. He 
knew that he had roused that jealousy, which in 
some natures is stronger than all the sweetness 
of love, and he knew that many a heart is caught 
in the rebound, that never otherwise had been 
caught at all. 

He seized the moment, and taking her hand, 
exclaimed, passionately : 

“Why do you spend time and thought upon 
this man’s folly? Whdt are his loves to us? 
What to you, who sit’ enthroned above the mad 
passion you inspire? What to me, who am so 
consumed by love myself, that I have no thought 
for any but the object of ‘my love. Hilda, beau- 
tiful, peerless Hilda, you know—” 

“Oh, here you are!’’ exclaimed Tom, blithely, 
at’ this instant, as*he stepped out from the shade 
of the great clump of ‘banana trees, behind 
which he had listened’ to the closing sentences 
of this conversation: “I have been looking 
everywhere for you, Hilda.” 

‘‘For me?’’ asked Hilda, mechanically. She 
passed her hand across her forehead, and mois- 
tened her frozen lips; for her brain seemed on 
fire, while her blood was turned to ice. 

‘Yes. Bertha has sent you this wrap. Don’t 
you know it is'\dangerous to be out in the evening 
air, in this climate, without some covering for 
the head.?” 

And Master Tom gravely presented ‘a light 
shawl, which he had snatched off the back of his 
sister’s chair, as he passed her. 

Hilda ‘allowed him to place it upon her 
shoulders, and to draw her hand within his arm ; 
indeed the’ support ‘was timely, for shé could not 
have walked without it. Pampalora looked on 
sullenly, and said nothing, too much enraged at 
Tom Burleigh, to feel ready to address him, 
except in insult and defiance. 

So Tom, quite competent for the occasion, 
took the whole conversation upon himself; asked 
and answered his own questions; made and 
laughed at his own jokes; and finally, declaring 
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for, Hilda that. she was quite tired out, and 
needed rest, led her to the house, and seated her 
upon the steps, within, earshot of his. sister, 
lazily stretching himself at her feet. 

Pampalona watched this arrangement. in half 
concealed anger, and after a few moments, of 


like the secret of the Iron Mask, and the Gover- 
nors of the Bahamas receive it along with the 
seal of office, and don’t part with it except to 
their successors.” 

«‘ But, how did you. find, it out, Tom ?’’ 

“ Why, you know, they’re always laughing at 


sullen silence, took his leave, murmuring in } me for mqusinground. _ Bertha calls it curiosity ; 


Hilda’s ear: 


but it’s really a laudable thirst for information ; 


««T shall finish the sentence, so rudely broken, } and, to-day, I was turning over some papers in a 


to-morrow, if you permit me. It is life and 
death to me.” 

Hilda replied not a word, but she did not 
withdraw her hand from. his lingering pressure ; 
nay! a faint emotion of pleasure stirred her 


proud: heart, as she felt that this man valued, as } 


his very life, the love so bitterly slighted by the 
other. 

The concession was slight, but it, soothed, 
somewhat, Pampalona’s angry disappointment. 





box, that I found one of my keys fitted—” 
‘Why, Tom! was it your father’s box ?”’ 
“Well, yes, it’s his just now; but I may be 
Governor of the Bahamas some day; and then 
it'll be mine. It’s locked up in that,secretary, 
and I saw the governor open it. once, It is 
labelled, outside, ‘Private Archives.’ I always 
wanted to know what the Secret Archives were 
about; and so, to-day, I got into the secretary, 
and then into the tin box, and read everything in 


Hilda rose at his departure, and saying that} it., And among the papers, I.came to this.’ And 


she must look after mamma, and might remain 


with her, bade Mrs. Murray good-night, and was 


> from an inner pocket, the boy carefully drew and 


unfolded a very antique looking document, nearly 


going through the little reception-room,.opening } broken apart in the folds, and docketed : 


upon the verandah, on her way to the stairs, 
when Tom followed her, calling out : 

“Oh, but Hilda, are we going riding in the 
morning, and do you want your side-saddle 
altered? I must tell David about, it, to-night.’ 

«“‘T don’t mind, Tom. Yes, I suppose we will 
ride,”’ replied Hilda. 








ss The Subterraneans of Fort Charlotte.”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE GHOST OF A GREY NUN. 
*« «Subterraneans of Fort Charlotte,’ ’’ repeated 
Hilda, looking, with a half frightened curiosity, 
at the old document. _‘‘ Well, what does it say, 


«« All right, then. ave see here,” i in a whisper, } Tom ?’’ 


**’ve a secret for you.” 

“A secret? What is.it?’’ 

‘Come into the study, and I'll tell you,” 
replied Tom. His manner was so earnest, that } 
Hilda followed. 


Opening the door of the large and handsome } 
$dlon’t, be cross,’ pleaded the boy, holding the 
use, and therefore called his study, Tom lighted } 


room, devoted to Goyernor Burleigh’s private 


the candles upon the table, and then closed the 


‘‘ You can read. it, if, you like,”’ 

‘No, indeed. I don’t belieye, in , opening 
} other people’s boxes, and reading: their private 
documents.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! It’s nothing private for papa; it’s 
only private for the English government. Come, 


skirt of his cousin’s dress, as she turned away. 
‘Never mind the paper; it only tells how the 


door, quietly slipping the noiseless bolt upon ; governor of that day was scared, lest the 


the inside. 

Hilda stood, looking curiously at him. 

For now he applied, his shoulder to the end of 
a great bookcase, apparently as solid as the wall 
itself. The book case slid forward a. little, 
leaving room for,a person to pass behind it. 

‘Look in, Hilda.. ;What do you ‘see?’ 
whispered Tom, pointing toward the cavity } 
thus exposed. 

“A door. Where does it lead? How did you } 
find it?” asked Hilda, her curiosity more excited } 
than ever. 

‘The subterranean passage to Fort Charlotte. 





Spaniards.were quietly preparing the minds of the 
slayes for an insurrection, and would at the same 
time descend upon, the island themselves. So he 
constructed, secretly, a passage from this room 
to Fort Charlotte, and from Fort Charlotte down 
to the edge of the water; and always kept a fast 
sailing little schooner at anchor, with a few 
trusty men on board, The old fellow finally 
} died, quietly, in his bed; but before that happy 
} event occurred, he wrote down. this description 
of his work, and told just how to open the pas- 
sage, as you-see me do. Look, here’s the place, 
behind this row of Colonial. Reports, (clever old 





Isn’t it a rummy start. to have found it all} fellow to select his own official reports as the 
myself? I don’t believe another soul knows of} books least likely to be disturbed in the whole 
it, unless it’s the governor; for I’ve. a notion its library), and putting your finger in that hole, 
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and pulling toward you, and at the same time } away ‘to her own bedroom, found that it was 
pushing the bookcase, you move the whole thing about midnight, and’ began to’ prepare for rest. 
on its secret rollers, and open the passage. It ; But now, when all duties were’ over, when no 


goes very easily’; just try it yourself.” 


eye was upon her, all the suppressed pride, and 


As he spoke, Tom replaced the bookcase in its } shame, and anger seething in her heart for hours, 
original position, and made Hilda perceive how { rose to the surface, and throwing open the 
immovable and solid it appeared, and really was, } jalousies of the window, she leaned her folded 


except when the ‘pressure upon the spring 
allowed the'rollers to act; then he’showed her 


§ 


the precise. mode of working the spring, and } 


smote his leg in boyish triumph, as the bookcase 
rolled noiselessly out, obedient to the girl’s 
well-directed movements. 

“There now, Hilda,” exclaimed he. ‘* Knowl- 
edge is power, they say; and you’ve got that 
much knowledge through me, haven't you? 
Aren't you much obliged ?”’ 

‘Of course I am, Tom. Come, let’s go into 
the passage.” 

“Will you? That’s jolly. I'll take one of 
these candles.” 

“But no, it isn’t safe now, for Bertha will be 
sure to go into mamma’s' room,’on her way to 
bed, and—’” 

“Tom! Tom! Where are you, Tom?” called 
a shrill voice, from the upper landing. ‘Tom 
made a face of comical dismay, exclaiming: 

‘‘ Bertha herself! It’s lucky we hadn’t started. 
You push the bookease back, while I run and see.”’ 

«Yes, run!’’ said Hilda, hurriedly ; and Tom 
presently appeared in the lower hall, calling up 
to his sister : 

“What is it, Bertha? I’m here, in the study, 
showing Hilda some old books and papers.” 

“Oh! I thought you were up here,’’ replied 
Bertha, slowly descending, as she spoke. 
“‘They’ve sent up from Col. Eastman’s, to know 
if you can watch with poor Harry again. He is 
worse, and has asked for you, particularly.” 

“Poor old chap!’ ‘exclaimed Tom, heartily. 
“Yes, indeed, I'll go directly. Poor Harry ! 
And a week ago, we were over on Hog: Island, 
shooting.” 

“These fevers are so sudden. Hilda, child, I 
wouldn’t sit up, too late, reading; we think 


plenty of sleep one of the best preventions. of } 


disease, here.”’ 

“Yes, Tam just going up. Good-night again, 
Bertha ;” and Hilda granted her peachy cheek 
to the other’s kind, if somewhat woodeny kiss, 
and the three separated, Tom finding a moment 
to whisper hastily in Hilda’s ear: 

**To:morrow, sometime, we'll get a chance.” 

Hilda nodded, said good-night, and went at 
once to her mother’s room, where she remained, 





| 


arms upon the sill, bowed her head upon them, 
and gave herself up to a flood of bitter thought, 
memory, and self-contempt. 

Suddenly she raised her head, dashed the 
burning tears from her ‘eyes, and springing to 
her feet, exclaimed, aloud: 

* Hilda Waterston, is this you? Shame, shame! 
Well, it is the last, the very last time, you will 
disgrace yourself in this way, I hope. Yes, the 
very last.” 

She stood gazing from the window, and 
abstractedly: murmuring, ‘yes, the last time,’ 
over and over, while the pungent sea-breeze, 
stirring, as the night turned toward morning, 
drifted ‘in at the open window, and cooled the 
fever of her lips and brow. Perhaps it was 
some latent association, perhaps the whim of a 
restless mind; but as she smelt the sea, a sudden 
recollection of the subterranean passage, from 
Fort Charlotte to the shore, and a desire to explore 
it, came into the girl’s fancy. Glancing at her 
watch, she murmured : 

“Two o'clock. The deadest time of night, and 
the safest. I cannot sleep; I am afraid of 
nothing so much as of myself; I would like 
bodily fatigue, and a new sensation; why 
shouldn’t 1? I will.” 

And twisting up her long, brown hair, already 
loosened for the night, Miss Waterston hastily 
exchanged her dress for a gray wrapper, her 
dainty slippers for thick shoes, and wrapped her 
head in a dark, tissue veil. 

“T look like the ghost of'a nun—and not a 
bad looking one, either,’ she said to. herself, 
giving the inevitable look into the mirror, by 
which a pretty woman tests every novel costume. 

Taking the unlighted candle in her hand, and 
putting some matches in the pocket of her wrap+ 
per, she softly opened her door, peeped out, 
listened, and finally stole quietly into the 
corridor and down the stairs: All was silent. 
Letting herself, noiselessly, into the study, she 
bolted the door within, and approached the book- 
ease, which gave way readily, as before; to her 
touch. Without a pause for reflection, with the 
lighted candle in her hand, she passed through. 
She now found. herself at the head of a steep 
flight of stoné steps, so narrow, that, as she 


until Mrs. Waterston sank into a quiet sleep, ’ descended, her-garments brushed the dark and 


likely to last through the night. The girl crept } slimy walls at either side. 
Vor. LXXV.—8. en - 
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Down, down, and down she went, till the steps 
ended in a narrow passage, cased at the sides 
and.overhead with stone; for it was hewn out 
of the solid rock, Here abode strange and 
gloomy, echoes, that were stirred even by the 


* “It is not Brom,’ 

**What! A woman’s voice—Doléres! Have 
you come at last, dear? Oh, where are you? I 
cannot see anything in this dungeon—-I cannot 
find the way out—I thought it wasatrap. Speak 


girl’s light feet, More than once she paused, } again, Dolores; speak, for heaven’s sake! Iam 
and raising the candle above her head, looked } so worn and wrought up with rage, and wonder, 
curiously back, thinking she was pursued. But and useless efforts to escape, and this darkness 
as she paused, the echoes held their breath, and } and loneliness is so horrible, that I am all but 





hid behind the dense veil of darkness, thut shut 
in the solitary figure with its feeble little taper. 

She was not afraid, in the sense that cowards 
know fear; for she came of a brave and high- 
hearted race; and had she been a man, she 
would have led a forlorn hope to the battery’s 
mouth, as blithely as her ancestors had done. 
But the position was unusual and startling, and 
in these frequent pauses she could hear the dull 
thumping of her own heart, and caught her breath 
in rapid and eager draughts. 

“TmgladIcame. It’s better than lying there, 
and making a fool of myself,’ whispered she 
once; and a faint little echo whispered back, 
“elf,” as if warning her of the neighborhood of 
elfin powers and dangers. 

The distance seemed interminable. But Hilda 
was resolved to see the end of the passage, before 
she turned back. Soshe keptsteadily on, stopping 
now and again beneath one of the spiracles, or air- 
holes, contrived at short intervals in the rocky roof, 
to inhalea long breath of the cool, salt night-breeze, 
or to consult her watch, and judge of the distance. 

Suddenly, after she had gone, as she supposed, 
nearly two miles, the passage ended in a blank 
wall, whose rough stones and careless masonry, } 
as Hilda examined them, by the faint light of her 
candle, suggested that it was of later and more 
careless construction than the passage it closed. 

‘“‘Mrs. Murray said it was stopped up,” said 
Hilda to herself ‘Well, Tom can knock down 
the wall. I'll tell him in the morning. Won't 
he be astonished—”’ 

«Is that you, you villain?’’ exclaimed a voice, 
close at her ear, in strange, sepulchral accents, 
which yet seemed to be familiar. 

Hilda, really startled, sprang suddenly back- 
ward, and dropped her candle, which was extin- 
guished in the fall. 

“Brom, I say! Is that you?” repeated the 
voice, angrily. “‘You needn’t pretend you're} 
not there, for I saw the light. Answer me, you 
dog, or ll shoot you like one, the minute I get 
out! What did you lock me in for?’ 

‘It’s Mark Trecothick’s voice,” gasped Hilda, 
in a whisper to herself, almost doubting if she ; 
were awake and sane» Then she raised her } 
voice, saying: 3 


| 





we 





mad, and if you had not come—speak—”’ 

And, the poor fellow, on whose sanguine and 
impatient temperament half a dozen hours of soli- 
tary confinement, in utter darkness and stillness, 
had wrought even more ruthlessly than that fearful 
punishment does upon ordinary criminals, stood 
pale, haggard, dripping with the cold sweat of 
agony, upon one side of the wall, dividing his 
cell fromthe passage; while.the woman, whose 
love his neglect had turned to hate, stood upon 
the other, her great eyes staring into the palpa- 
ble darkness, whence that voice had issued, her 
icy hands clasped together, her dry lips quiver- 
ing, as they tried to form an audible sound. 

“Doléres! Speak to me, my darling! You 
will not leave me here, surely.”’ 

“ How came you here ?”’ gasped Hilda, in whose 
heart a whole world of demons seemed holding 
carnival, 

‘*Don’t you know!’ demanded Mark, in as- 
tonishment; and he poured out a brief and inco- 
herent account of the transaction 

‘And you, Doléres?”’ he said, at the end 
“How came you here, alone? Can you open 
this door? Speak to me, at least, my darling.” 

“* You love—Doléres, very much, then?” mur- 
mured a voice, so broken and hoarse, that no ear 
could have recognized it as Hilda’s 

‘‘Love you, dearest! Wait until I can grasp 
your hand, and look in your eyes, and you shall 
see if I love you”’ 

Jealousy, pride, rage, all evil passions mastered 
the girl, at this avowal 

«« Aye, wait until you grasp Doléres’ hand, and 
look in Doléres’ eyes! Wait, Judas, wait!’’ she 
cried, 

With the words, she turned, and fled down the 
dark and echoing passage. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A PENCING MATCH. 

«« Well, Brom, is it done?” 

« Yes, master.”’ 

‘‘He’s safely locked up, in the -hidden 
dungeon ?”’ 

‘« Yes, master ”’ 

«« And you piled the rubbish in the passage again, 
to look as if it were caved in and impassable ?”’ 
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*< Yes, master.” 

“Where's the key ?” 

“Here, master.” 

‘And you’re sure you made the door strong, 
and saw that the lock was not rusted away ?” 

Put on new lock, master,.and pounded lots 
more’ nails into the door. Safe’s Morro Castle.” 

‘All right. You’re a useful dog, Brom, and 
you shall be rewarded. You’re sure that this 
brother of yours is to be trusted ?”’ 

“Trust him quicker’n I would myself, master.” 

‘‘He’s been very useful, getting this house 
ready, and all; though as it has turned out, I 
had better have pushed on to Havana. Confound 
this fellow—did you have any trouble in getting 
him into the trap?” 

“Not a bit. I just told him the sefiorita was 
waiting for him, and he went fast enough.”’ 

Sefior Valdez laughed, grimly. ‘He'll have 
time to cool his ardor, before she comes, I fancy. 
Now mind, Brom, I don’t want any injury done to 
this youngman Of course you, or your brother, 
or somebody, will see that he is properly fed.”’ 

The ‘slave looked steadily into his master’s 
face, and the master looked steadily back ; and 
one might well fancy that the air grew thick 
with the breath of hell, and that exultant demons 





* Oh, you’re anxious about your cabellero,”’ 
sneered Valdez. ‘+ He’s safe enough, I can assure 
you. Brom was just telling me of meeting him, 
walking on the beach, with the girl he was 
making love to on board the steamer—” 

Send that slave out of the room. 
something to say to you, in private.” 

“Do you hear, Brom? Your mistress wishes 
to be alone with me, and I with her. Go.” 

The slave looked at his master, with a grin of 
diabolical intelligence, and left the room. Hardly 
had he closed the door, when Doléres, throwing 
back the veil, in which she had partly hidden her 
face, swept close to Valdez, and demanded : 

‘* What are you plotting? What are you doing? 
What fiend’s work has that slave been accom- 
plishing. I saw it in both your faces; I heard 
it in your voices. I know you, Henrico de—” 

“Hush, girl! My name is Valdez, only 
Valdez, remember that. And what does this 
insane jealousy and suspicion mean? What do 
you suspect? What have you heard, or seen?” 

‘I listened, for a moment, at the door, to 
discover if you were alone, and—” 

“Well!” 

As he uttered the ejaculation, the old man 
fixed his fiery eyes upon the girl’s face, with an 


I have 


waved their bat-wings approvingly, as that } expression that might have struck terror to the 


unspoken decree of murder, by starvation, was ‘ 


given and received. 

“T suppose there’s something to eat there, 
master,” said the slave, at last, ina hoarse whisper. 

“Of course, of course, and you must take 
care not to forget to give the key to your brother, 
before we leave, and tell him to go, and let the 
man out. Two or three days’ imprisonment, with 
plenty to eat, won’t hurt him.” 

“No, master, and I hope I shan’t forget to 
leave the key with Nesmus, I hope I shan’t.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t, though I dare say, 
I never shall remember to ask whether you did 
or not. Now we have to see about getting on 
board the schooner, that is to take us off.” 

“T told Hagar to tell missy—” 

“ Sefior !’’ exclaimed another voice, and push- 
ing open the door of the room. Doléres glided 
swiftly in. She came close to the old man, laid 
her hand upon his arm, and fixing her great, dark 
eyes upon his face, asked, imperiously : 

‘What has happened? Why are we to leave 
this place, like thieves in the night? Have you 
killed a man, or has this hound of yours pulled 
him down for you?” 

She turned a glance of loathing horror, as she 
spoke, upon Brom, who restlessly changed his 





stoutest heart. Doldéres never blanched however. 
With undisguised scorn, she replied : Fad 

“Oh, yes, you can bully, you can threaten; 
and I know very well that you can strike; but 
it is in the dark, and in secret, and generally 
through another hand. Who has that jackal of 
yours been murdering now ?” 

« Be careful, Doléres, be careful !”” 

“Oh, I am not afraid. You won’t kill me, for 
you want my money, and if I die before I am of 
age, you won't, as you well know, get it.” 

“It is not your money, you heartless girl, it is 
you that I want; you, you, and you know it 
well. Oh, Doldéres, say that you will marry me; 
vow it upon the crucifix, at your neck; and I 
will, in one moment, change from the cruel tyrant 
you force me to appear, change to your humble 
and willing slave.” 

‘« Will you spare the Americano’s life ?”’ 

“Yes—” 

«Aha! Ihave trapped you, monster! He is 
in danger then, and yet not dead, or you could 
not change his doom for any bribe. Where is he? 
What has been done? What is threatened ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, you foolish girl. I only meant that 
if he crossed my path again, I would not chastise, 
as I had intended, his impertinent intrusion into 


leg, and licked his lips, very much like the my affairs, his making love to you, his presump- 


hound she compared him to. 


j tion in supposing—I was only promising to re- 
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frain from vengeance not yet offered tome. But, 
Doléres, if you will but listen favorably, I can do 
much for him with the woman whom he loves, I 
know, through Violéto de Pampalona, that he 


wishes a certain position, in order that he may. 
lave means to marry. I have some influence, 


that would gain it for him, or, Doléres—vengeance 
is. sweet, especially to your sex—this man has 
pretended to admire, perhaps to love you, for I 
will not affect to know more.of his acquaintance 
with you than I really do, but at any rate, he 
has pursued you with words and looks of love, 
while all the while he was betrothed to another, 
and anxiously seeking the means of marrying 
her. Doléres, give me your promise, and I will 
in return, swear to you that Mark Trecothick 
shall never marry Hildegarde Waterston, or any 
other woman. I will make his life, or I will de- 
stroy it, as you choose; for it is in my power; 
but I must have my reward.” 

‘‘Where is he now?” asked Doléres, averting 
her eyes, Jest Valdez should see the desperate 
terror suddenly overflowing them. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw out his 
palm contemptuously. 

“Child! Do you think me such a tyro, as to 
show you my cards, and then invite you-to play 
with me? Give me your promise, and I will 


give an oath in exchange.” 

” et oath would be less than the idlest 
breath of wind, that rustles those palm trees. 
Nor is this man’s life or death so much to me, 
that it should weigh in the decision of a question, 
involving my whole life. As for marrying 
you—” 

“Well, are you disposed to think more 
indulgently of the plan? It was your father’s 
dearest wish.” 

**So you say. He never told me so.” 

‘He was dead, before you could be fetched 
from your convent. He left his commands with 
me for you.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I have heard it all so often. Well, 
it might, after all, be less intolerable than this 





perpetual imprisonment. I will think of it.” 
Let me alone, and perhaps it will grow into a reso- 
lution. But, meantime, be careful that nothing 
happens to this Americano, for I may yet fancy 
seeing his life made, or marred, as you say you 
have the means of doing, If you lose your hold 
of him by death, or in any other way, our 
bargain may yet fall through.” 

She left the room, with a coquettish gesture of 
farewell, closing the door behind her. Valdez, 
looking after her, nodded his head two or three 
times, and said: 

‘«Yes, my beauty, I understand all that; you 
are afraid of harm to your handsome young 
gallant, and you will temporize a little, until you 
can assure yourself of his safety. You are very 
clever, my little darling; but you have to do with 
a man considerably cleverer than yourself.” 

An hour later, Hagar, the maid of Doléres, 
softly opened the door of the bed-chamber, and 
found Brom crouching upon the floor outside. 

«Tell master she’s in bed, and sound asleep,” 
whispered she. 

The other nodded, and crept away on his 
errand, while the girl, locking the door, and 
putting the key in her ‘bosom, took a long 
draught of lemonade, from the pitcher beside her 
mistress’ bed, lay down upon the floor, close 
across the doorway, and was soon sound asleep. 

Half an hour or so passed without change 
or sound, except the heavy breathing of the 
servant, the distant roar of the surf upon the 
shore, and the murmur of the wind outside. 

Then, Doléres, quietly opening her sleepless 
eyes, lay for some moments, looking about her ; 
then stealthily rose, dressed herself, looked with 
a smile at the sleeping maid, and from her to the 
pitcher of lemonade; and finally, taking a knotted 
cord, evidently made of torn strips of linen, from 
under her mattress, she tied it firmly to the 
window-sill, seized it with both hands, and, 
light and agile as a young leopardess, disappeared 
through the open casement. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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On! would that love could die, 
And memories cease to be! 

That a foolish kiss and a sigh 
Were nothing more to me! 


Oh! would that a summer day, 
A stroll mid the rustling corn, 

Could pass from my heart away, 
Like the little clouds at morn! 


pi Ah, me! for the starry night, 
The glow-worm under the rose, 
The talk in the fading light, 
Which only one sad heart knows. 


Ah, me! for the day’s surprise, 
The love in a parting look, 
The watching of wistful eyes 
For the morrow that never broke. 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


I wus tellin’ you how the Bamberses borrowed } wus keepin’ a hen dairy, and strangers who 
Josiah But I seen him comin’ across the house ; thought of goin’ into the business would stop, 
lot, and had to stop to get him his supper, and } and holler to Josiah, and ask him, if he found 
“lay down my pen,”’ as the Complete Letter Writer ; it profitable to keep so many hens. . And I'd see 
says. He has gone to bed, dear man, and 1s } that nian shakin’ his fist at ’em, after they would 
snorin’ loud, sol resume. I always write better, } go on, he would be that mad at ’em.. Somehow, 
I think, when he is snorin’ ; the music of it sort} the idee of keepin’ a hen dairy wus always 
of stimmilates. nry intellex. dretful obnoxious to Josiah, though it is perfectly 

Josiah came home, after the Bamberses had } honorable, as far as I can see. 
borrowed, him, perfectly tuckered out. Wasn’t Finally, he had made so much of ’em, the two 
good for nuthin’ hardly for several days. He} boys got to thinkin’ so much of Josiah, that 
got strained, somehow, a-pullin’ on that carpet. } they wanted to sleep with him, and he, thinkin’ 
Yet after that, they would send for him real often, } it wouldn't be neighborly torefuse, let’em come 
tohelpdosomejob They tookasmuchagin liberty } every little while, and they kicked awfully. 
with Josiah as they did with me; they worked } They kicked Josiah Allen till he was black and 
him down almost to skin and bones. blue. It came tough on Josiah, but I held firnt, 

And it wasn’t that he suffered, we all suffered. ; and didn’t say a word, only I merely told him, 
Why his cow—sufferin’ alone, wus perfectly ; ‘‘that, of course, he couldn’t expect me to sleep 
awful . They had a cow, a high-headed creeter, ; with the hull neighborhood,” so I went off, and 
as haughty a-actin’ cow as I ever see in my life. ; slept in the settin’-room bedroom. It made mea 
She would hold her head right up, and walk sight of work, but I held firm 
over our fence, and trample through the garden.} Finally, Bamber and. his wife, and wive’s 
1 didn’t. know how Josiah felt about it, but I used } sister, got into the habit of goin’ off ‘nights to 
to think myself, that I could have stood it as well 3 parties, and leavin’ ‘the twin with Josiah. And 
agin, if it,hadn’t been so high-headed. It would } though it almost broke my heart to see his suf- 
look so sort o’ independent and overbearin’ at ; ferin’s, still, held up by principle, and the aim I 
me, when it. wus a-walkin’ through the fence, and ; had in view, I. would go off, and sleep in the 
tramplin’ through the garden. They tied her } settin’-room bedroom, and let Josiah tussle with 
up, at nights, but she would get loose, and start ; it. Sometimes it would have the colic most all 
right for our premises; seemed to. take right to} night, and the infantum, and the snuffles. But 
us, jest as the rest of ’em did. But I held firm, } though I: could have wept, when I heerd my 
fer I see that, gettin’ up night after night, and } pardner a-groanin’, and a-singin’ in the dead of 
goin’ out in the night air, chasin’ after that cow, } night, and a-callin’ on heaven to witness that no 
wus coolin’ off my companion’s affection for the other man ever had the sufferin’s he wus a-suf- 
Bamberses. } ferin’, still, held up by my aim, I would lay still, 

And then they kept the awfulest sight of hens, } and let it go on. 

I know Josiah was dretful tickled with the idee, It wore on Josiah Allen. His health seemed 
at first. Said, “ mebby we could swap with ’em } to be a-runnin’ down; his morals seemed to be 
—get into their herd of hens.’’ AndI told him, } loose and totterin’; he would snap'me up every 
in a cautious way, ‘that I shouldn’t wonder a } little while, as if he would take my head off; 
mite if we did.” >and, unbeknown’ to him, I would hear him 

Wall, them hens seemed to feel jest as the rest } a-jawin’ to himself, and a-shakin’ his fist at 
of the family did, didn’t seem to want to stay to/ nothin’ when he wus alone, and actin’. But I 
home a minute, but flocked right over onto us; / kep cool; for though he didn’t come out, and 
stayed right by us day and night; would hang) say a word to me about the Bamberses, still I 
round the doors and doorsteps, and come into the felt a feelin’ that there would be a change. But 
house every chance they could get, day times; and , I little thought the change was so near. 
nights, would roost right along on the door yard:} One mornin’, to the breakfast table, as I 
fence, and the front porch, and the lilock bushes, } handed Josiah his fourth cup of coffee, he says 
and the pump. Why, the story got out that we? to me, says ‘he, ‘‘ Samantha, eae go to 
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Brother Minkley’ses, to-day, and spend the day. ; of your pantaloons. And he said if you didn’t 
I feel,’ says he, with a deep sithe, ‘‘I feel as if} want your pantaloons to go without your boots 
I needed a change.” went with ’em, he guessed he’d wear your boots, 
Says I, looking pityingly on his pale andj as his had been heel-tapped and might show. 
haggard face, ‘You do, Josiah,’ And says I,} And the boys bein’ so took up with you, Mr. 
‘if I wus in your place, I would speak to Brother } Allen, their Ma thought she’d let em come ovez 
Minkley about the state of your morals.” Says } here and sleep with you, while they wus gone; 
I, in a tender, yet firm tone, “I don’t want to they didn’t know but they might stay several 
scare you, Josiah, nor twit you, but your morals } days to her folks’es, as they had heard of a num- 
seem to be a-totterin’; I am afraid you are} ber of parties that wus goin’ to be held in that 
a-backslidin’, Josiah Allen.”’ neighborhood. And knowin’ you hadn’t no lit- 
He jumped right up out of his chair, and shook } tle children of your own, she thought it might be 
his fist over towards Bamber’ses house, and hol-} agreeable to you to keep the twin, while they wus 
lered out, in a loud, awful tone: gone—and— 
‘My: morals would be all right, if it wuzn’t{; She hadn’t got through with her speech, and I 
for them Bamberses, hang ’em!” don’t know what she would have tackled us for 
You could have knocked me down with a pin-} next. But the door opened without no warnin’, 
feathér (as it were), I wus that shocked and agi- } and in come Mrs. Bamber herself; and she said 
tated, it had all come onto me so sudden, and his } that Bamber had been urgin’ her to be took, too, 
tone wus so loud and skareful. But before I} and they kinder wanted to be took holt of hands, 
could say a word he went on, a-shakin’ his fist, > and they thought if Josiah and me had some kid 
vehementer, and wilder than I ever see a fist gloves by, as they would try to berrow the loan 
shook. Sof ’em; they thought it would give ’em a more 
«I guess you be neighbered with as I have ; genteel, aristocratic look. ‘“* And as for the chil- 
been, and slept with by two wild cats, and be} dren,” says she, “we shall go off feelin’ jist as 
kicked till you are black and blue, and mebby } safe and happy about ’em as a legs wus with us, 
you'd backslide !”’ they love dear Mr. Allen so.’”’ And says she, 
Says I, ‘Josiah Allen, if you don’t go to see} with a sweet smile, ‘I have lived on moré’places 
Brother Minkley, to-day, Brother Minkley shall } than I can think on hardly—we never have 
come and see you. Did I ever expect to live,” lived but a little while in a place, somehow the 
says I, with a gloomy face, ‘‘to see my pardner } climates didn’t agree with us long at atime. But 
rampagin’ ’round worse than any pirate that ever } never, in all the places we have lived in, have we 
swum the seas, and shakin’ his fist, and actin’. be had such neighbors, never, never, did we 
I told you, on the first on’t, Josiah Allen, to} take such solid comfort a-neighborin’ as we do 
begin as you could hold out.”’ here |” 
. ‘What if you did?” he yelled out. “Who; Josiah jumped right up on his feet, and shook 
thought we'd be borrowed out of house and home, } his fist at her, and says he, in a more skareful 
and visated to death, and trampled over by cows, } tone than he had used as yet : 
and roosted on; whos’ posed they’d run me over} “You have got to stop it. If you don’t stop 
with twin, and work me down to skin and bone, } neighberin’ with me, I’ll know the reason why !”” 
and foller me ’round tight to my heels all day,; Mrs. Bamber looked skairt and agitated, aw- 
and sleep with me nights, and make dumb luna-? ful, but I laid hands on him, and says I, ‘‘ Be 
ticks of themselves. Hang ’em, I say.”’ calm, Josiah Allen, and compose yourself down.” 
Says I, in firm axents, ‘‘ Josiah Allen, if you ‘*T won’t be calm!” says he. ‘I won’t be 
swear another swear to-day, I’ll part with you } composed down.” 
before "Squire Baker.’’ Says I, ‘it betters it, Says I, firmly, still a-keepin’ between him and 
don’t it, for you to start up and go to swearin’.”’ > her, and still a-layin’ holt of him. ‘You must, 
Before Josiah could answer me a word, the Josiah |” 
door opened, and in come Mrs, Bamber’ses sis-} ‘I tell you I won’t, Samantha! I'll let you 
ter. They never none of ’em knocked, but } know,”’ says he, a-shakin’ his fist at her awful, 
dropped right down on us unexpected, like sun-} «I'll let you know that you have run me over 
strokes. | with twin for the last time; I’ll let you know 
Says she, with a sort of haughty, independent } that I have been trampled over, and eat up by 
meen onto her (some like their cow’s meen), and } cows, and roosted on, and slept with for the last 
directin’ her conversation to Josiah : time,” says he, shakin’ both fists at her. ‘ You 
‘Mr. Bamber is goin’ to have his likeness took, } have neighbered your last neighber with me, and 
to-day, and he would be glad to borrow the loan Tl let you know you have.” 
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Says I, ‘Josiah Allen; I tell you to compose 
yourself down.” 

* And I tell you agin, Samantha, that I won't!” 
says he. 

But I could see that his voice wus a sort of 
lowerin’ down gradual, and I knew the worst 
wus over. I spoke sort 0’ soothin’ly to him, and 
told him, in tender axents, that he shouldn't be 
neighbered with another mite; and finally I got 
him quieted down. But he looked bad in the 
face, and his sithes wus fearful. 

My feelin’s for that man give me strength to 
give Mrs. Bamber a piece of my mind. My talk 
wus calm, but to the purpose, and very smart. 
It wus a very little on the allegory way. 

I told her jest how I felt about mejum courses ; 
how sweet. and happyfyin’ it wus to pursue ’em. 
Says I, ‘‘fire is first-rate, dretful comfortin’ for 
warmin’ and cookin’ purposes; too much fire is 
bad, and leads to conflagrations, martyrs, and 
etcetery. Water is good; too much leads to 
drowndin’, dropsy, and so forth. Neighberin’ is 
good, first-rate, if follered mejumly. Too much 
neighberin’ leads to weariness, anarky, kicks, 
black and blue pardners, and almost delerious 
Josiahs.”’ 

As.guick as I mentioned the word kick, I see a 
chants Josiah’s face; he begun to shake his fist, 
and act; I see he wus growin’ wild agin; Miss 
Bamber see it, too, and she and her sister fled. 





That very afternoon, Josiah went to Janesville, 
and served some papers onto’em. They hadn’t 
made no bargain for any certain time, so by 
loosin’ all his rent, he got rid of ’em, before the 
next afternoon. And says he to me, that night, 
as he sot by the fire, rubbin’ some linement onto 
his legs, where he had been kicked, says he to 
me: 

‘Samantha, if any human bein’ ever comes 
to rent that house of me, I’ll shoot ’em down, 
jest as I would a mushrat.”’ ‘ 

I knew he had lost over two hundred dollars 
by ’em, and been worked down thin as-a rat, and 
been kicked so lame that he couldn’t stand on 
his feet hardly. I knew that man had been 
neighbered almost onto his grave, but I couldn’t 
set by calmly and heer him talk no such 
wickedness, and so says I: 

“Josiah Allen, can’t you éver learn to take a 
mejum course?’ Says I, “ youneedn’t goround, 
huntin’ up renters, or murder one, if they come 
nigh you.”’ Says I, ‘you must learn to be more 
moderate and mejum.”’ 

But he kep right on, a-pourin’ out the linement 
in his hand, and rubbin’ it into his legs, and 
stuck to it to the last. 

Says he: 

“T’'d shoot ’em down, jest as I would a mush- 
rat; and there hain’t a law in the land but what 
would bear me out in it.” 
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BY FAITH 


LINCOLN. 





Tr stems not more than one short day, 
Since slow along this shady way, 
We two walked side by side. 
The leaves were whispering overhead, 
The long grass rustled ‘neath vur tread, 
The sun's last rays flushed rosy red, 
Then paled away and died. 


Your words were few; but in your face, 
I read what made that pleasant place 
Seem holy ground to me. 
I knew, dear heart, you loved me well, 
Though from your lips no whisper fell. 
And I? I had no need to tell 
What you could plainly see. 


But well I knew that happy day, 

Has floated many miles away, 
Adown life’s rapid stream 

And many summer suns have set, 

But, darling, I cannot forget, 

That sunset memory lingers yet, 
Like some remembered dream. 





And when, to-night, I walked, once more, 
The self-same path we wandered o’er, 

In that fair long ago. 
Upon my ear there seemed to fall, 
Your well-known voice in tender call ; 
And when I reached the old stone wall, 

I answered soft and low. 


And then I stopped and listened, dear, 

Your presence seemed so strangely near, 
I thought you must have heard. 

But while among the leafless trees, 

An unseen hand, on unseen keys, 

Played softly, dirge-like symphonies, 
You answered not a word. 


But all my heart was hushed to rest, 
While, as the sun died in the west, 

I wandered slowly on. 
I know—oh! knowledge, wondrous sweet, 
Some day my slowly loitering feet 
Shall find a path, when we shall meet, 

On God's eternal dawn. 
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Mas. Exxior was very late coming into church; At the gate, Mrs. Elliot paused to speak to a 
that Sunday morning—that eventful Sunday ; young man, who was hastily entering, with his 


. morning, when Miss Leslie first appeared in } eyes fixed onthe crowd pouring out of the church 


Pembroke. door. 
Very stately and slow, in her ample widow's ‘Ah, Mr. Holmes, I have a scolding for you,” 


robes, Mrs, Elliot trailed into church, as they | she said, playfully. ‘Why were you not in the 
were singing the last, hymn, and Adelaide Leslie } choir, to-day? I missed your tenor!” 
floated after her, looking like some creature of} The young man smiled, bowed, glanced past 
the air, robed in blue sky and golden sunshine. } her at the beautiful young face, that appeared 
She was “Fair, fair, with golden hair;’’ azure ; behind Mrs. Elliot, even while he was speaking 
eyes large, limpid and innocent; with a sweet, } to that lady. 
serious face; and aslender, willowy figure. Her | ‘“*T was too late for church, Mrs, Elliot,” he 
dress was some vellously lovely fabric, said. ‘I rode in from my mother’s, this 
thin, lustrous, and of thé-palest shade of ‘‘ bird’s- } morning,” 
egg blue.” The bonnet, resting on her golden | ‘“‘I was greatly disappointed,’ continued the 
hair, was of the same exquisite shade, with a } i lady. “‘T had been telling my niece about our 
foam of white lace upon it, and clusters of forget-; fine choir, and especially about your tenor—Mr. 
me-nots under the brim, Gleams of gold shone} Holmes, let me introduce you to my niece, 
out from the thick cable-chain round her neck, } Miss Leslie—and I was so sorry she did not hear 
from the ear-rings and brooch of Etruscan gold you!” 
and pearls, from the bracelets round her Jittle * And Miss Leslie’s Bey smiling lips soggy re- 
wrists. -Even her prayer-book was bound in pale } peated, ‘‘so sorry!’’ while her blue eyes sank 
blue velvet, with rich clasps and ornamentsof gold. i timidly under the gaze of Cyril Holmes’ bright 
Nothing so lovely had ever been seen in Pem- } dark ones. 
broke. No wonder that people, who had turned} In two minutes more, the ladies were gliding 
their heads at the sound of the late opening door, | serenely along the pavement, with Mr. Holmes 
remained in that position, staring, with wide- } beside them, the elderly lady talking with great 
open eyes, at this vision of beauty. Slowly she } animation, the younger one smiling bewitchingly 
floated up the aisle, subsided into a seat beside } now and then, and- murmuring a few words in 
Mrs. Elliot, and bent forward, decorously, rest-} so soft a tone that Cyril was forced to bend his 
ing her brow upon her little gloved hand, for-ten } lofty head to hear her. 
seconds. Then she raised her head, glanced }~-And all this in full view of pretty Emily Ward, 
round her for a moment,! with those ‘sweet, melt- who stood on the church steps, and followed them 
ing eyes, and then, dropping her lids, sat meekly } for a few moments, with her clear, dark gray 
; 





listening to the good pastor’s sermon. Listen-} eyes, and then turned away to atiswer, with a 
ing? Oh, of course she was! Could a creature} smile, a gentleman, who spoke, to.her. It was 
so lovely fail to be angelically good? Could any } Sam Lindsay, asking if he might walk home with 
but devout thoughts dwell in the pure shrine of | her. Emily nodded a gracious assent, and Sam 
the heart that beat under that robe of “ himmel- ! thought he had never known her so charming, or 
bDlau ?” seen her piguante little face so bright, so dimpled, 
“That's Mrs. Elliot's niece, Miss Adelaide Les- and so rich in color and change, as during that 
lie,” people whispered to each other, as they } walk. 
came out of church, ‘‘ Did you ever see anything} He never guessed at the dull aching that filled 
half as lovely ?”’ Emily’s heart, or how near the hot tears were to 
Some favored few, whose pews were close to } the eyes, that seemed to him so clear and joyous, 
Mrs. Elliot’s, were introduced to her in the ves- | or how often a laugh covered up the sound of a 
tibule, or as they stood on the steps in the sum- } sigh. 
mer sunlight, and were fascinated by the: grace- For Cyril had been three days out of town, and 
ful bend of her head, the smile that stole round } now he had not spoken a word to her, but had 


} 

; : 

her lips, and the soft murmur of her voice: $ cooly walked off with this beautiful, hateful 
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stranger! And she had believed that Cyril loved 
her. Hig.eyes had told her so a thousand'times, 


AY 


» lily, sweet' and spotless, swayed by every 


passing breéze.”Certainly, she was very differ- 


though his lips never had aalgernel the magic ‘ ent from’ Emily, that ‘rosebud set with little 


words. 


Meantime, Mrs. Elliot’s house was reached, young woman’s conversation; the 
been the gay defiance; the frank diss 


and Cyril lingered with the ladies, in ‘the porch, 
and watched the people passing by. 

*¢ There is suéh a pretty girl coming. \ Who is 
it?’ asked Miss Leslie’s soft: voice, as Emily and 
her escort drew near. 

“That is Emily Ward, dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Elliot. 

Emily’s eyes were raised smilingly to Sam’ 8 
face. Apparently, she did not see the group on 
the porch, until’Sam raised his hat and bowed. 
Then she turned her head, bowed slightly, and 
instantly looked away again. 

«Oh, how pretty!’ “breathed Miss Leslie. 
«And ,they were'so absorbed in each other they 
scarcely saw us. Auntie says I am very silly, 
but do you know T.am always weaving romances 
about people,,and I can always tell, at a glance, 
when people are in: love with each other. It 
must be instinct, I: suppose, for you know i am 
not clever enough to find it out any other way.” 

Such a sweet little ripple of laughter ran 
thro the last words! Cyril could not help 
sinilifg, and gallantly declaring that he “did not 
know any such thing,’’ even while he was won- 
dering, wrathfully, in his heart, if Emily could 
possibly prefer Sam Lindsay to himself. 

‘‘T don’t think your instinct has led you ‘far 
astray this time, love,” said Mrs. Ellidt, smiling 
fhischievously. 

Cyril stood, watching Emily and Sam as they 
crossed’ the street, entered Mr. Ward’s yard, and 
sauntered slowly up to the porch, where they 
stood, chatting gaily: ‘Emily’s laugh came across 
the street, now and then, distinctly. 

“Do come in, Mr. Holmes. It is so warm, out 
here,” said Mrs. Elliot, 'in her pleasant, cordial 
voice. 

Cyril hesitated:' Perhaps he might have 
declined, but at that instant, Emily went into 
the house, and Sam followed her. 


¢ 
; 


‘wilful thorns.’ He missed the piquaney of that 


his opinions; the fearless utterance of Ii 
{plightly lawless sentiments. But it w 
‘flattering to be so deferred to, so stood in a 


‘rose ‘to go, he was pleased that Mrs. Elliot 
i cordially asked him to “come again.” 

‘Now, Mr. Holmes, yoti are ones®f my real 
friends, Tam suré,” (it did ‘fot decur to Cyril, 
‘just then, that he had always a little dislike 
Mrs. Elliot, and utterly distrusted her,) “and I 
shall depend upon you to'help me entertain this 
poor, dear child, a and keep her from 
perishing with dulness.” 

Cyril heartily promised to do all in his power, 
for the young lady’s entertainment. Before he 
actually departed, é¢ had made an engagement 
to drive with her, the next evening, anges 
promised to bring her a‘new novel ! -¥ 

Then he went out into the sunshine again. 

“Well, Addie,” ‘said Mrs. Elliot, eagerly 
turning to her niéce, ‘how do you think he will 
do?” 

That young lIady’s face wore a thoughtful 
expression. ‘She’ shrugged her shoulders care- 
lessly, and replied, rather slowly, ‘preity well. 
You are sure he is rich ?” 

“Oh, quite rich} and his mother has a hand- 
some ‘fortune, which will be his.” 

“Bat. that’ girl—Emily Ward? You are 
certain he is not engaged to her?” 

“ Very sire! “Mrs. Ward couldn’t help telling 
it, if he was. But if he had been, you could 
still—” 

Mrs. Elliot paused, expressively, and Miss 
Leslie answered, with another shrug’ of her 
shoulders : 

“Oh, I could make the man fall in love with 
me, of course. But he looks to me, like one of 
{ those men who are perfect fools about what they 








“There'll be wo'usé going there, now that } eall ‘honor ;’, and he’d break his head, or his 
Sam has taken possession of her,’’ he thought, neck, before he d break ‘a promise.” With which 
moodily ; and so hé accepted the invitation, and { remark, the young lady floated to the window, 
sat for half an hour in the cool, shaded, flower- ‘ ; and peeped through the closed, blinds. 


scented, little parlor, gazing at Adelaide, as he ; 
would have doné at’ lovely picture. She was 


very vivacious, too, talking more as she became { 
better acquainted with him ; saying such pretty, ° 
artless things, 'and deferring so sweetly to’ his | 


or her aunt’s opinions. He found himself ¢om- 
paring her to all the ‘pretty, innocent, pure 


“Why! He has gone straight over to Mr. 


‘ Ward’s,” said Mrs. Elliot, seeing Cyril in the 


opposite porch. 
“Oh, of course,” said Addie, with a cool, 
little Jaugh, ‘but the other one is still there.” 
“How do you know 2” asked Mrs. Elliot, 
“T've been listening for the gate. It shuts with 


things in the world. She was, midst of all, like {a bang, you know.” 









It was a pleasant half hour, and when Cyril- 2? . 


a Oe 
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“The other one’’ was still. there, as sf Miss Leslie: seemed to think very little of her 
entered the parlor, . Yes,,there, and, sitting on } own abilities. : 

the same sofa with Emily, and not at all inclined “Oh, ¥ can’t sing,’ she said, smilingly, “I 
to hurry away. Emily rose, nodded 9 rather} am only trying to accompany you, that I may 
cool ‘good morning’ to Cyril, though her color } hear your voice. How I do love a rich, full 
; sdeepen a little. tenor, like yours.’’. Then she blushed charmingly, 
Oyril could only have guessed how her} and faltered, and declared she “didn’t mean to 
| was beating, and how hard it was to keep; be a flatterer, but she Aad such a silly way of 
Voice steady, and her eyes quietly upraised. } saying whatever she thought.” 

And poor Sam would have been dismayed, if} Across the street, Emily and Sam sat inthe 
he had know how heartily these two good friends » moonlight, and heard every note’ of the music, 
of his were wishing him at the bottom of the Red ‘and even the murmur of voices, between the 
Sea. But he sat contentedly on that sofa, and} anthems and hymns. It distracted: Emily’s at- 
asked questions, in his eretantared way, about } tention a little, and made her give very random 
‘the widow’s pretty niece,” and manifested not } answers, sometimes, to Sam’s remarks; but then 
the slightest signs of going; so that Cyril, at last, 3 she would beg his pardon, with a laugh, and 
started up, out of all patience, and to Sam’s easy ; } good-natured Sam never took offence. 

‘what's your hurry ?”’ replied, hastily, “I don’t’ When Sam went, away, the musi¢e had not 
want to bore Miss Emily any longer.’ Then, } ceased and Emily went up to her own room, and 
with a little hesitation, he turned to Emily, and } sat by the window, and listened to it. 

asked formally, if he ‘‘might have the pleasure} Do youremember how Mrs. Browning’s Bianca 
of going to church with her, that night ?”’ ; listened to the nightingales, when Giulid had 

Ah! how hard a fate it was, that compelled ; forsaken her, and declares: ‘they sing for spite, 
Emily to answer, calmly, ‘‘ thank you, but I have 3 they sing for hate, they sing for doom?” Just 
an engagement with Mr. Lindsay,”’ so sounded those voices, floating through the 

If Mr. Ward’s house had been the Palace of} warm, moonlit, summer night, to Emily, sitting 
Truth, Cyril would have heard the “I’m so? there, in the darkness, with. hot tears stealing 
sorry! Ifyou had only come five minutes sooner; } down her cheeks, and falling on her “tightly 
it would make me perfectly happy to go with; clasped hands. How different everything was 
you,” that Emily was saying in her heart. If,} now, from what it hac been this morning, when 
if, if. Ah, dear me, how many woeful “ if’s’’ } she had gone to churea go happily, her heart 
there are in the world. fluttering every now and then, with the thought 

But, after that, there was nothing for Cyril to } that Cyril would be there. When she missed 
do, but to retire, civilly, chafing under Sam’s ; him from the choir, she still was not troubled ; 
laugh, and his joking “got ahead of you this? for she thought he would certainly be waiting 
time, old fellow.” for her, at the door. He had said, when they 

And when it was almost time for evening ser-} parted last, ‘I will see you on Sunday,” and 
vice, it occurred to Cyril that he’d as well stroll } she Anew he would be there. How had it all 
round to Mrs. Elliot’s, and take “that little girl’ } happened? She was bewildered, by the sudden- 
to church. Which he proceeded to do, and was } ness with which her happiness had vanished, and 
rewarded by a look of gratitude in those sweet, dismayed to find how utterly she had given her 
blue eyes, and a muzmur of, “ It was very kind } heart to one, who could desert her so easily, for 
to think of me: I did so want to go to church ; this fair, strange face. For he had deserted her, 
and we are two lone women here, you know.” ; she felt in her heart. He was gone, never to 

r 
3 













Cyril sat in Mrs. Elliot’s pew, of course, and } return! 
the choir again missed his fine tenor. He re-} You see, Emily was young, and had never 
gretted the move a little, when he heard Emily } been unhappy before, and so she did not see how 
Ward’s soft, full alto, and remembered how she could ever be happy again. 
delightful it used to be to sing the duett with} If, when Emily sobbed herself to sleep, that 


her, in “ Deus Misereatur,” which was quite night, she had any lingering hope, that “¢ fate,” 


spoiled now by Mr. Harper’s husky tones. 3 not Cyril, had been to blame for the cloud that 
But. after church, at Mrs. Elliot’s, they had } : divided them, it was doomed to speedy extinction. 
some sacred music; “the widow” singing a : Cyril , did not come. near her, (she could not 
tolerable alto, and Miss Leslie taking the; know that he really wanted to come, but was 
soprano, with a voice naturally weak and thin, } } prevented by business,) and in the afternoon, 
but cultivated to a high degree, and managed } she saw him go fora drive with Miss Leslie. 
Most artistically. $ «The little rift, within the lute,” was slowly 
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widening. Then, on Tuesday evening, Cyril did 
eome. But, alas! Sam was there before him. 
Emily was distrait, and almost cool; Cyril 
provoked, and out of humor. 

His visit was a short one, and he went away, 
thinking that Miss Leslie had not been so far 
from the mark, when she had raised those con- 
fiding blue eyes to his, during their drive, and 
declared that Miss Ward was the prettiest, 
prettiest girl she ever saw, but “isn’t she just 
ever so little of a flirt?” 

Then, seeing a singular expression upon Cyril’s 
face, she had hastily exclaimed, “‘Oh, I’m so 
sorry I said that, because it sounds ill-natured ; 
and then I see she isa friend of yours. Indeed, 
I do think her very sweet. She called to see me, 
this morning, and she was so kind. I wish I 
didn’t say things without thinking.” 

Yes, Emily had called to see Miss Leslie. 
Everybody in Pembroke was calling to see her, 
and the whole town went wild about her. Mrs. 
Taylor gave a little party, on Wednesday night, 
to which Cyril escorted Mrs. Elliot and Miss 
Leslie; and never was a triumph more complete 
than Addie’s, that night. She was fairly installed 


as a belle, and yet bore her honors so meekly 
and sweetly, that the very girls, whose admirers 
she was carrying off, were obliged to own that 


she was “ perfectly lovely.” 

Thursday evening, the same thing was repeated 
at Mrs: Wright’s, though Cyril was not her escort. 
Neither was he Emily’s; for Sam Lindsay had 
extorted a promise from her, on Sunday, to go 
with him. Sam was not the only one of Emily’s 
admirers, who remained faithful to her; but he 
certainly seemed more deeply in earnest than the 
others; and, by some strange fatality, was al- 
ways in Cyril’s way, when the latter attempted 
to see Emily, or to make any engagement with 
her. 

Was it ‘‘ fate,” or was it Emily’s pride, which 
made her avoid the very person she was breaking 
her heart for, and unconsciously encourage one 
she did not in the least care about ? 

Friday came at last. That was ‘ choir- 
meeting’ night, and for months, Cyril had had 
a “standing engagement,’’ to go with Emily to 
the church. 

Cyril had really looked forward, with eager- 
ness, to this evening, as a time that would 
certainly clear up the strange misunderstanding 
between Emily and himself. It was with some 
little vexation ‘then, that he heard the sound of 
several voices, as he entered Mrs. Ward’s parlor, 
at least an hour before the time for the meeting. 

Mrs. Elliot’s lively voice was the first to-greet 
him. “Oh, Mr. Holmes,” she cried, ‘I have 





been asking a ‘favor of Emily: I know you will 
grant it. I want you to smuggle Addie and 
myself in, to hear the choir practice, this 
evening? We will slip into the church, in the 
dark, and quietly enjoy the music. ‘Do say we 
may go. We know you practice all sorts of 
lovely ‘things there, that we never hear in 
church.” 

And Miss Leslie’s melting eyes entreated, as 
plainly as her soft voice, ‘do let us go !”’ 

As it was quite common, for persons to drop 
into the church, to hear the choir practice, though 
it suited Mrs. Elliot to seem ignorant of this, a 
refusal was impossible. The merest civility de- 
manded that Cyril and Emily should consent. 
The two ladies went into raptures of delight and 
gratitude, which Emily received very quietly, 
Cyril with polite composure and inward vexation. 
Then Mrs. Elliot was determined to hear “ dear 
Emily” sing, and sat in a trance of delight, by 
the piano, calling for song after song, while 
Addie and Cyril were quite at the other end of 
the long parlor, looking at photographs. 

When it was time to go to the church—some- 
how—no one quite knew how—Emily found 
herself walking with Mrs. Elliot, while Miss 
Leslie hung on Cyril’s arm, and talked to him in 
her cooing voice. It was the same thing coming 
back. Miss Leslie was in gentle ecstasies about 
the music, especially about a duett between Mr. 
Holmes and Miss Ward, which she said was 
“ divine.” 

Now, in that very duett, Emily had suddenly 
paused, and said, very decidedly, ‘Mr. Holmes, 
your time is all wrong there,’’ and Miss Leslie 
sweetly ‘‘ wondered how anyone could find fault 
with such singing.” 

Of course, all this would have seemed rank 
flattery, from lips less lovely than Addie’s; but 
what she said always seemed the artless utter- 
ance of an innocent, confiding child. The aunt 
might be manceuvring and deceitful, but surely 
the niece was pure as she was beautiful! That 
was what Cyril thought. 

Emily, not so easily blinded by a sister’s 
loveliness, saw herself the victim of a couple of 
skilful manceuvrers, and pride forbade her to 
raise a finger in her own defense. 

“No, if Cyril could be enticed from her, by 
arts like these, she would not try, by word or 
look, to detain him.’ - So Emily was cool and 
constrained, and would not see one or two efforts, 
which Cyril made, in the next few days, to arrive 
at an understanding with her. 

Poor child! She was so afraid of displaying 
any éagerness to win him back, that she went to 
the opposite extreme, and was almost rude in 
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her manner to him. _ Besides, she did not believe ; ititome., Oh,there!,Ididn’t meantotell. But 
he wanted to explain his conduct, for was not ‘1 am so silly about telling you things! Well, 
Addie Leslie always.running over to ask her ad- you must keep, it a profound secret, Remember. 
vice about the “‘ propriety’’ of going, here, there } I told you, once, I feared Emily was a flirt. I 
and everywhere, with Mr. Holmes? . Wasshenot { thought, perhaps, she was—not—not as true and 
always repeating, as artlessly as a child would } sincere as a girl ought to be, with such an hon- 
have done, a thousand pretty speeches of Mr. } est, good fellow as Mr. Lindsay, But I did her 
Holmes; and asking Emily, with great, earnest } great injustice, , One day, just to try her, I be- 
eyes, to ‘tell her really if Mr. Holmes was a } gan to laugh about him, a little—about his not 
man a girl might trust ?’”’ being clever, you know——not as clever as—as you 
Addie had become, she said, ‘‘so fond’’ of } —well, I did say just that—and she flushed up, 
Emily. Morn, noon, and night, she would come } and said, ‘ He was not stupid, at all, and he was 
glancing in at Mrs. Ward’s, charming everybody } pure gold; that sincerity was better than clever- 
but Emily, by her sweetness and beauty, and mak- ; ness, and that any woman might be proud of his 
ing herself “‘ at home’’ in the prettiest: way, and } love.’ ”’ 
somehow meeting Cyril there several times. And} Miss Leslie was a good mimic. She gave the 
she seemed totally blind to the fact.that Emily } very intonations of Emily’s clear voice, the little, 
had never liked her, and was beginning to loathe § proud toss of her head. 
the very sight of the ‘blue and gold’ beauty, } . Cyril knew she had said all this. 
That was the name she went by now, and young ‘*And then,’’ continued Miss Leslie, ‘‘I said, 
men might be seen wearing her colors—blue and } ‘Oh, my dearest, if I had known you were en- 
yellow flowers in their button-holes, or else a } gaged to him, I wouldn’t have said a word! 
tiny bell in gold and blue enamel, suspended from } And she said, ‘Of course, I am engaged to him. 
the watch chain. He suits me perfectly. A very clever husband 
Cyril Holmes had, once or twice, been seen, af- } would be a great inconvenience. I would rather 
ter a walk to ‘‘ Carter’s woods,”’ with Miss Leslie, have one. that could be blinded and led a little.’”’ 
with a little knot of wild ‘‘ forget-me-nots,”’ and That. rang false, but Cyril was, too, much over- 
a golden buttercup, pinned on his coat.’ Emily { whelmed with the sudden conviction that, Emily 
Ward and Sam Lindsay had met, them, face. to } was lost to him, to notice the jar. It only gave 
face, once, when Cyril wore. Miss Leslie’s col- } him a clue to Emily’s reason for preferring Sam 
ors” so, and Emily’s quick eyes glanced at the } Lindsay to himself; Emily loved her own way. 
little, innocent flowers, and then flashed’ one look { So did he-+and. Sam loved to be ruled by the 
full into. Cyril’s—a look that spoke volumes of pretty tyrant he worshipped. Well, certainly 
haughty disdain. } Miss Ward. should. not have the satisfaction of 
When they had passed by, Cyril iturned his ; seeing that he was a sufferer by her inconstancy. 
head, and looked after them, attracted by the It was easy enough to console himself for her 
sound of Emily’s peculiarly sweet, ringing laugh. ; scorn. Addie Leslie’s blue eyes were tenderer 
Emily’s cold.and haughty look had stung:him } far, than ever Emily’s sparkling, dark gray orbs 
to the soul. “What evil influence had changed ; had,been. And Addie was am artless child, who 
her liking for him, which he had once dared to ’ would look up to him, be guided by him, and 
hope might ripen into love, to the. aversion she love him with all her innocent, trusting heart. 
had so plainly showed of late? Then. Emily’s For the young lady had contrived to make him 
laugh had brought back, so plainly, ‘‘those joy- } believe all this, and to persuade him that her 
ous days,’’ when they were good friends, and he } heart was half-won already. 
thought they would be something more,. Could ‘* Everybody’? did say that Emily Ward and 
he let this hope fade from him entirely? Was { Sam Lindsay were engaged.  Half-a-dozen peo- 
there no way to regain his place in her esteem ? } ple told Cyril of it the next day. And in a few 
Was stupid Sam Lindsay going to win the heart } more days another rumor was afloat on the sum- 











that he had hoped to possess? mer air. ‘It was that Miss Leslie and Mr. Holmes 
Miss Leslie’s soft voice recalled him from his } were likewise engaged. ‘Engaged in six weeks 

reverie. r { from their first meeting,’ thought Emily, with a 
“‘ Lsuppose that is really an engagement,’’ she sort.of stunned bewilderment. ‘‘I didn’t think 

said. ; anyone could love and unlove, and love again, so 
“What makes you think so?’’, asked Cyril, { quickly.” 

hastily. $ . Then she smiled a little, faint, sad smile, as 


“Oh, everybody. says so!’’ she answered, ; there came into her heart a verse, she had once 
laughing. ‘ And, indeed, dear Emily confessed ; heard Cyril quote: 
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“ Tell me how love cometh. 
It comes unsought, unsent, 
And tell me how love goeth. 
That was not love that went.” 

Life was a bitter, and a weary thing to Emily, 
just now. It did not seem to matter much what 
she did. It would be just as well to marry Sam 
Lindsay, and try to be a good wife to him, while 
she lived, as to do anything else. Perhaps, if she 
married Sam, he would take her away, and let 
her die somewhere else, where she would not be 
driven mad, by the sight of Cyril's face, and the 
flash of the Blue and Gold beauty’s fatal loveli- 
ness. Grief is selfish; and the poor child did not, 
just at first, see how cruelly unjust this would be 
to honest, true-hearted Sam. 

But—the world goes on, though hearts break. 
Emily, who spent her nights in bitter tears and 
broken, restless slumbers, could yet dress her- 
self in her pretty summer muslins, and go to 
church and lectures, shopping and visiting; to 
concerts and parties; could smile, and talk, and 
look pretty, and hide her grief from every one, 
even from her watchful, tender mother. 

To most people, she seemed in better spirits 
than usual. And certainly she had never looked 
prettier than she did one night, a week after she 
first heard of Cyril’s engagement, when Mrs. 
Middleton gave the grandest party of the whole 


round of entertainments, that had been given in 
Miss Leslie’s honor. 

Emily was dressed in airy, snowy tarltan, with 
scarlet geranium blooms on her breast, and in 


her waving, dark hair. Even Addie Leslie, in 
her pale blue silk and tulle, with its loopings of 
gold cord, was scarcely prettier that Emily, that 
night. 

Cyril had not even seen Emily, for a week, 
and the sight of her brilliant face thrilled him, 
as it used to do, in the ‘old times.’ He felt 
that he must speak to her. Watching for an 
opportunity, he found it, when her partner in a 
dance had left her, for a moment, to find her 
fan. Under the clash of the music, and the 
‘confusion of tongues,’ she suddenly heard 
Cyril’s voice, close to her. : 

‘* Miss Wargl,’? he said, eagerly and abruptly. 
“Tell me, please, what have I done, to offend 
you?” 

Emily turned, and looked at him, quietly and 
coldly. 

‘I have not complained of you, have I, Mr. 
Holmes ?”’ she said, with a careless little ‘smile. 

“‘No—but—your manner is so different. Will 
you let me come, and see you, and explain—”’ 

“Explain what?’ she said, with an air of 
quiet surprise. 

Cyril bit his lip, and his face flushed. 





“* What a foot Lam,” he thought, “to let her 
see how much I care.’”’ Then, in as cold a tone 
as her own, he said, ‘I beg your pardon. I had 
imagined we might still be friends, in spite of— 
this—this engagement,” 

‘¢ Oh, certainly, Mr. Holmes.. I’ shall always 
be your friend,’ she said, with gentle, cold 
politeness. 

Then she welcomed her partner, who came up; 
with a bright smile, and Cyril moved off, dis- 
comforted, muttering to himself, ‘‘ well, at least, 
she has the grace not to deny her engagement.” 
And Emily keenly realised, that until now, until 
she had heard Cyril himself, allude to his 
engagement, she had not believéd it could be a 
fact. 

Never had Adelaide Leslie been more fasci- 
nating, than she was that night; and Cyril tried 
hard to believe that he was really ‘‘in love’ with 
her. 

As he lingered in Mrs. Elliot’s parlor, saying 
“‘good-night’’ to the fair blonde, he had quite 
made up his mind that he did love her. 

She did look, at that moment, lovely as an 
angel. Her hair was loosened a little, and 
pushed carelessly back from her face; her cheeks 
were softly flushed; her blue eyes raised 
innocently to his. 

He held her ‘hand—longer than was nec- 
essary to say ‘good-by—and she did not 
withdraw it. He even fancied the slender little 
fingers returned his soft pressure. He saw the 
sweet eyes fall, and the graceful head droop a 
little. It was all so pretty! I don’t mean to 
excuse Cyril for what he did. I only want to 
ask how many ‘men, just in his circumstances, 
would have refrained from stooping to kiss 
those lovely lips ? 

In five minutes more, Cyril was walking home, 
in the gray dawn; thinking ‘to himself: ‘* Well, it 
isn’t so bad. She is a dear little thing. I sup- 
pose I must go there as early as I can, to-morrow ; 
I. mean to-day. She does love me; and I can’t 
be such a scamp, as to back out, now.” 

So, you see, if no good angel interposes to 
prevent, here are our hero and heroine going to 
make themselves miserable for life, by marrying 
the wrong people. 

Something did interpose. Whether it was a 
good angel, or not, who shall say? This 
happened. Mrs. Elliot and her lovely niece had 
a quarrel. The battle was fought in the dining- 
room, next to the parlor. How it begun, in 
whit trifle of millinery, or in what great question 
of morals, it had its ‘rise, no one knows. But it 
raged fiercely for an hour, and terminated in 
hysteric sobs, and vows'of eternal hatred. . 
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When Cyril came to the door, the servant, who 
answered his knock, was grinning with delight, 
and the sound of high voices filled the air. Cyril 
heard sobs and shrieks, and thought some terrible 
calamity had befallen the house. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ he asked, in conster- 
nation. 

Bob pushed open the parlor door, and explained, 
with a grin: 

‘*Dey’s only quar’lin’, sah. Dey quar’ls a 
heap.” 

Cyril stood confounded, with not even presence 
of mind enough to retreat. Then came a high, 
angry voice. 

“If ever I have a house, madam,’ it said, 
‘* you shall never set foot init!’’ And instantly, 
one, a shade higher and angrier, retorted : “* you 
shan’t have a house, if Z can help it!” 

Then the door, between the two rooms, burst 
open, and Mrs. Elliot stood in the entrance. 
Her niece, in startling dishabille of old wrapper 
and crimping pins, vanished, with a shriek, out 
of a back door. But Mrs. Elliot bounced into 
the room. 

“Tm glad you did hear!” she cried. “I 
want to expose her disgraceful arts. You think 
her so sweet and innocent. I tell you she’s as 
artful as—as Judas! She planned it all, before 
shercame here. She meaht to marry you from 
the first. She wants your money, Don’t you 
believeits anything else. Love you! She hasn’t 
one grain of love for anything but herself, in her 
whole composition. She let you kiss her, last 
night, did she? Oh! you see I know all about 
it. Well, you ‘needin’t think you are.the only 
one, that has kissed her. Ask George Middle- 
ton about that. Yes, that great, stupid George 
Middleton. He has more money than you ‘have ; 
but she knew you were ambitious ; and she wanted 
somebody, who would make @ great name in the 
world—for her. She has played her cards well, 
I tell you. She knew if you failed to be caught 
by her arts, she could get Middleton, easy 
enough. She has been telling you lies! lies! 
lies! from the very first. She told you that 
Emily Ward was engaged to Sam Lindsay, and 
she is not!” 

That roused Cyril from the state of stupified 
silence, in which he had listened to this 
astounding tirade. 

‘‘ Emily Ward is not engaged ?’’ he exclaimed, 
hurriedly. 

‘“No, she is not. You may go and ask her. 
I see you, Miss!’ shrieked the widow, with a 
sudden access of fury, shaking her fist in the 
direction of the door, ‘‘ You ean’t fool him, 
now. I have spoilt your pretty plans!” 


— 


Cyril turned. Adelaide stood there, draped in 
a pale, blue, morning-dress ; her fair hair loosely 
knotted, her face pale, but exquisitely lovely. 

‘Cyril spoke up, quickly and sternly. 

“Why did you tell me that Emily Ward was 
engaged to Mr. Lindsay ?’’ he asked, with his 
eyes blazing, and fixed on her face. 

She raised her white hands, and stretched 
them, entreatingly, towards him. Her beautiful 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, Cyril, forgive me!’ she exclaimed, in a 
voice of passionate entreaty. ‘I told you so 
because—because I loved you.” 

Ristori herself might have been proud of that 
graceful pose, of those thrilling tones, of that 
expression of despair, contrition and devotion. 
It would have “‘ brought down the house,” in any 
theatre. 

But Mrs. Elliot burst into ® mocking, incred- 
ulous laugh. Cyril said, coolly, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
Miss. Leslie, but’ I can scarcely believe that.’ 
Then, with a slight bow, he stepped past the 
young lady, strode out of the front door, down 
the steps, and went straight across the street. 

For a minute, aunt and niece stood, glaring 
at each other in silence. Mrs. Ward’s gate 
closed with a ‘*bang,’’ and at the sound, 
Adelaide turned, ran up stairs, and locked her- 
self into her own room, while Mrs. Elliot sank 
on the sofa, in wild hysterics. 

Emily’s little brother met Cyril at the door, 
and ushering him into the parlor, called, with 
infantile coolness, up the stairs, <‘ Sister Emme, 
somebody wants you, down here!” 

Emme thought it must be Sam Lindsay, 
‘poe: came down slowly, trembling a little, and 

very pale: She had made-up her niind now to 
that fatal ‘ yes.”’ 
; But she stopped abruptly, when she saw Cyril, 
} and the color surged up into her cheeks. 

Before she could speak, he sprang to her, and 
seized her hand. 

“Mr. Holmes!’’ she exclaimed, indignantly, 
trying to disengage her hand. 

‘You must listen to me, Emily,” he said, 
impetuously, ‘‘I know, now, you are not 
engaged to Sam Lindsay.’’ 

‘““No, certainly not,’’ said Emily, faintly. 
“« But—but you are engaged to Miss Leslie.’ 

‘No, lam not. Thank heaven, I am not!” 
said Cyril, with great energy. ‘‘I never loved 
her. I never loved any one but you. I love you 
now, and I shall love*you as long as:'I live!” 

This was plain enough, surely, yet Emily 
could not quite comprehend it. 

She put her hand before her eyes, and took it 
away again, with a bewildered gesture. 
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‘What does it all mean?’’ she asked, trem- 
blingly. ‘Why did you stay away so from me? 
I thought you had forgotten me.” 

She looked at him, with her eyes full of tears. 
Honest tears, in true, faithful eyes. 

“IT stayed away, because I was a fool! Because 
I let two clever, unscrupulous women blind me, 
and believed their lies!” cried Cyril, with a 
stamp of rage. ‘‘They made me think you had 
promised to marry Sam Lindsay.” 

“Well, I was going to do it,” half sobbed 
Emily, too true to tell less than the whole truth, 
‘but it was just because I was so miserable.” 

‘* My little darling,”’ said Cyril, coming back 
from his excited tramp across the room, and 
sitting down by the girl. ‘You haven’t been a 
bit more miserable than I have. I have certainly 
been the most surprising idiot.” 

“Don’t call yourself any more names,’’ said 
Emily, looking up, and laughing through her 
tears. ‘ But first tell me, from the. beginning, 
all about it. That first Sunday—when you 
walked off with Miss Leslie, from the church— 
why did you do that ?”’ 

Cyril ground his teeth, as he answered, ‘She 
kept me talking—that odious widow—with her 


” 





hand on my arm, till I saw Sam Lindsay making 
his way to you, and knew I was too late.” 

Emily opened her eyes in astonishment, and 
then they filled with tears again. 

‘Forgive me,”’ shesaid, softly. ‘‘I thought you 
did it willingly—that you did not care to see me.” 

Cyril took the frank, little hand, that was held 
out to him. But I know that he did not kiss 
those truthful, scarlet lips, until he had confessed, 
and received absolution, for the ‘single kiss he 
had given the false, flattering ones of the ‘Blue 
and Gold” beauty. 

And Sam’ Lindsay. This state of things was 
hard on poor Sam. But let us hope he will not 
break his kindly, honest heart about it. 

Sam’s face was certainly very woe-begone, for 
a few days, after this termination to the affair. 
But no one noticed it particularly, for people 
were too busy talking about that most exciting 
event, ‘the elopement of Miss Adelaide Leslie 
with Mr. George Middleton ! 

Very sadly Addie’s adorers took off their «Blue 
and Gold’’ badges, and as the Middletons pre- 
ferred to reside in a distant city, Pembroke was 
never again irradiated by the presence of the 
‘‘ Blue and Gold’’ beauty. 
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We walked upon the silver beach, 
That last, lastnight. A purple bloom 
Of light was on the solemn sea, 

That reached into the rosy gloom 

Of sunset hills. One great, white star, 
One mournful star began to shine, 
From violet heights of twilight air; 
Ah, me! whene’er I shut my eyes, 

I see that tranquil scene arise, 

I feel your strong hand close on mine, 
And thrill, once more, with Love’s despair. 





It was the last. We walk no more, 
Beside the pass’nate, ’plaining sea ; 
But shall we not together walk, 
Through all a bright Eternity? 

I watch the long years come and go, 
My day is growing dark and late ; 
But sometimes, when the sun is gone, 
And the old sorrow wakes and cries, 
T look through tears at starry skies, 
And, wondering at our bitter Fate, 
I walk beside the sea till dawn. 





FEBRUARY. 





BY W. E. 


PABOR. 





Tue earth, in winter's wierd embrace, 
Lies girdled with an icy band; 
The sun shines coldly on the land, 
The Frost King’s track we hourly trace. 


And, with the winter of the world, 
We match the winter of the heart; 
Cold falls the bolt, whose sudden dart, 
Against all human lives is hurled. 


And as we look across the plain, 
We think of summers gone before, 





‘Whose shadows lie on memory’s shore, 
Where sunshine cannot fallagain. 


Our hopes perennial bloom, and then 
The ashes-of the roses full 
In recollection’s urn, and all 

Is gone. We go the way of men, 


And other winters come and go, 
And others find on earth a place, 
And other lips speak words of grace, 
While we lie cold beneath the snow. 
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Sypit Lzitn, stopped on the old bridge, and } once gets into the mills?’ she asked. ‘TI think 
leaned over the low railing, seemingly to watch } not. It’s for life or death, I don’t know which. 
the ripple of the waters, but with a look in her} I wouldn’t care much, if it wasn’t for Lois.” 


eyes which told you she saw far different things } 
than the shimmering play of light and} 


‘7 don’t like to hear you talk in that way,” 
Dick said, in his grave, slow way. ‘There's no 





shade upon the surface of the stream, whose busy ; need of your killing yourself at the loom as you’ re 
hands, a little farther down, kept the factory ; doing. It’s only for you to say yes, Sybil, and 
wheels turning as steadily and relentlessly as the } you’re done with it, forever. You know there’s 


wheels of fate. She saw, as one sees things in a 
dream, the minnows darting about in that rest- 
less fashion of theirs, and they made her think of 
the shuttles, flying through and through thie 
work in the weaving-rooms at the factory, whose 


nothing I'd be gladder to hear.” 

She turned away from him almost angrily. 
The thought of what might be, but which she 
made. herself believe ought not to be, stung her 
sharply, and found expression in her face and 


jar and rumble came like a discord to her, even } words. 
now. She wondered, in a listless fashion, if any “‘Don’t!’’ she said, with a little gesture of im- 
one could shut out those sounds, after having} patience. ‘‘ What’s the use of bringing that all 
worked among them. She believed not. They } up again?” 
became part of their lives, henceforth. How she} ‘‘ But if you only knew how I'd set my heart 
wished she could forget the factory, and every- on it, Sybil,’ Dick said, gravely. ‘If you only 
thing connected with it, for awhile. She could } knew how I’d hoped and planned—” 
rest then, perhaps. But she had watched the ‘«T do know,” she said, a little more tenderly, 
shuttles moving to and fro so long that they kept } but with much bitterness in her voice yet. ‘I 
flying through the air before her, when she shut } understand it all, Dick, but—there’s Lois. It 
her eyes at night; and she had listened so long } wouldn’t be right for me to marry you, and put 
to th. crash and thunder of the restless wheels, } such a burden on'you as that. You'd find your 
that she heard them everywhere. The sound of} hands full with me, like enough—and then to 
them was caught fast in her ears, and would stay } think of her—helpless as a baby. That’s too 
there forever. much. It wouldn’t be right for me to say yes, 
As she stood there, thinking, in a spiritless} Dick, taking everything into-consideration. I’ve 
kind of way, of what a pleasant thing life must } thought it all over a hundred times, since—since 
be where there is no such monotony of drudging } you told me, and I always make up my mind to 
in it, as had wrapped hers in from childhood, } that.’ 
like a wall she could not pass, and over which no ‘‘Didn’t I know all about Lois when I asked 
pleasant thing from the outside world could ever} you to marry me?’ asked Dick. “If I hadn't 
come to her, a step upon the creaking planks} been willing to work for both of you, d’ye s’ pose 
aroused her. } I’d have asked you any such question? You 
She turned slowly, asa person twice her age} know better, Sybil. I understand the case com- 
might have done, with a little color flickering on’} pletely, and I ain’t afraid to run the risk. My 
her sallow cheek, a little light making her dis- ; shoulders are broad enou © bear half-a-dozen 
couraged eyes brighten for a moment. } such loads as you and Lois would be. Lois 
‘**Good-morning, Dick,’’ she said, putting out Wouldn’t be much more to take care of than that 
her hand. } sparrow, there, when you come to think it over, 
Dick’s face was aglow at sight of her. To him } to aman like me, with two stout hands. And I'd 
she was the one woman in the world. } work a great deal harder, and do it easier, if J 
*‘Good-morning, Sybil,” he said, cheerily. } thought I’d some one to work for that loved me, 
‘“‘You’re taking a breath of fresh air, are you? } and a home of my own. A home, Sybil, think 
Wouldn’t it be glorious to live out of doors all Sof that! Don’t you know how that would put 
the time, these scorching days? It'll, be like a energy into me? If. knew that) you were wait- 





furnace, in the factory to-day, I’m thinking.” § ing for me, after day's work was done, why, the 
“IT wonder if a person never gets out, who} hardest job would seem like play, I do believe. 
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The thought of the kiss’ ‘you’d give me, when I { reeking with steam. It was such a long, long 
got home, would help me more than the promise { time till night. And the summer had only just 
of a better place or extra wages.” begun. It was such a long, long time to the end 

Clang! Clang! Clang! .’ of it! : 

The sound of the factory bell seemed to be al- But she could not stop to think. She was 
ways tangled‘in her life. ‘It was always’ break- ; nothing but a factory ‘‘hand’’—a part of the 
iag in upon her dreaming, rousing ler ‘to the ; machinery of the place—and she had no right 
reality of what was before her. to think. It was her business to work. She 

“ There’s the bell, Dick,” she said, with a long} thought of Lois—poor, crippled, patient Lois— 
sigh, turning her face factory-ward. ‘‘ No, Dick, and the new dress she had planned to buy her, 
I don’t think I'd better say yes. It wouldn’t be } and fought back the faintness, which crept over 
right.” her now and then. She mustn't allow herself to 

“I don’t want you to decide without taking { get sick. Being only a factory hand, with bread 

lenty of time to think it all over,’’ Dick said, } to earn for two, she couldn’t afford the luxury of 
plenty i y 
with a sound of disappointment in his voice, as ; sickness. 
he walked by her side, through the straggling By and by, the bell rang out for noon. She took 
street leading toward the factory. ‘You haven’t ; her slice of dry bread and bit of meat from her 
any right to let the thought of Lois keep you from pocket, and sat down by the window, where she 
saying yes, if you love me, Sybil. That’s what ; could Icok at the water, to eat her apology for a 
you ought to think of, in making up your mind } dinner. 

—that and nothing vine. If you love me—and I “It’s good enough,” she thought, bitterly, as 
believe you do, Sybil—I’ve seen it in your eyes ; she munched the dry crust. “I s’pose I ought 
more than once—you haven’t any right to say { to be thankful forit. It’s a good thing that there 
no. Anyway, it looks that way to me.”’ isn’t any butter on it. If there was, I should 

Clang! clang! went the bell again, sending its ; be dissatisfied with other things in life, as dry as 
brazen thunder across the sky, which seemed to ; this bread is, and want to spread them over with 
hut d } bout the factory as to gi i ble.” 
-wospepseiag pab-orninatiamess Aetadatt iemreednbenet-ngtan ery cen go 

“I don’t believe I love anybody,” she cried, ; dreary moralizing. A step at her side caused 
almost fiercely. ‘‘If it wasn’t for Lois, I'd like to her to look up. She saw Mr. Leverson standing 
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be dead, I think.” ; there, regarding her intently. He was her em- 
Dick looked at her with a kind of dull'wonder ; ployer. The great factory, and the men and 
in his eyes. } women in it, were his. 
“Poor girl,” he said, presently. “Ithink I{ ‘You look tired out,” he said, in his low, even 


understand, Sybil, if you don’t. This life is wear- { voice. ‘ You ought to rest.” 
ing you out. It’s killing you, and there’sno{ ‘What is that?’ Sybilasked the question, 
reason why it should. — All you have to do to get } almost sharply. 
rid of it, forever, is to say the word, Sybil.’’ “Pardon me,” he said, understanding her. 
“Yes, I know,’’ she said, wearily. ‘ But—I ; ‘I presume what I said sounded like an imper- 
don’t think I shall ever say it, Dick. I’m not tinence to you. Will you stop at my house, on 
going to have you, or anyone else, think that I; your way home, to-night? I have something to 
married you for the sake of getting rid of the say to you, that cannot be said here.” 
factory.” “Yes, I'll stop,’’ Sybil said. He had some 
They were at the factory door now, and went ' instructions to give her, probably. She didn’t 
in together. ‘The wheels were turning round and } see why he couldn’t give them to her in the office, 
round in their tireless way. The warp was ‘as well. But she would stop, of course. He was 
waiting for her, at her loom. {t made her think } her employer, and it was her business to do as 
of aspider’s web. Somehow, her life had got } he said. 
caught in it, and she could not break its meshes. He came and stood by her loom, that after- 
The grim, old factory looked more like a great } noon, and watched her deft, well-trained fingers 
spider than ever before. at work among the threads. Sybil wondered if 
She hung up her hat, and turned to her loom. { he didn’t consider her a part of the iron-brained 
She took up her shuttles mechanically, and set { machine, which seemed to keep up a steady 
them in their grooves, and started the machinery. ; thinking of one thing, from one day’s end to 
Clack! clack! clack! Every sound pierced her } another?. Once or twice, when she looked up, 
throbbing brain, like a knife. She was faint } she caught him watching her in such a strangely 


already. The great room was like a furnace, } earnest way, that her face flushed a little, with 
Vor. LXXV.—9. 
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something more than the heat, of, the room.;at it, It will be unexpected, You must not 
Several times, of late, he had come, to stand by { consider it as, being said, on the impulse of the 
her loom, and watch her at work. She won- { moment, however... Iam not.the kind of man to 
dered why. It bothered her to have his eyes} do things in that way. ; I, have. pondered the 
upon her, and she gave a little twitch of impa- { matter well, and what -I shall say to you, is the 
tience to the threads she was trying to untangle, ; result of deliberate thought. 1 suppose you 
and they broke into fragments in her hands. } have never thought of my caring for you, but I 
Then he went away, and she breathed freer, do. I have watched your face fora long time, 

How cool and pleasant the path was, from the {and I have grown fond of it. Will you be 
street to the house, that night, when she stopped } my wife ?”’ 
for her employer’s ‘‘instructions.’’. The early Mr. Leverson was a gentleman, and she knew 
roses were brimming over with sweetness, The; he meant what he said. It came to her in a 
grass was like velvet. A little fountain in the } swift flash, and she felt the truth in a dazed and 
yard played softly, and there was a sound of rest } muddled way. She looked about her, and saw 
and dreams in the plash of its waters, The ; the beautiful things which would be her’s if she 
trees reached out their great arms to her, as if { accepted Mr. Leverson’s proposal. She felt as 
inviting her to hide away among them, and {if she stood at the gate of Paradise, and some 
forget. She thought of Lois, waiting at home ; one asked her to come in. She had wished this 
alone; and, with an involuntary sigh, she turned { beauty could be hers. It was to be had for the 
from the contemplation of the things about her, } taking. A word, and the hateful factory-life was 
and went up the steps of Mr. Leverson’s ; endedforever. She could rest, rest! And Lois! 
stately home. The poor, erippled limbs might even be made 

“ Heisn’t in, just now,” theservantsaid. ‘But ; straight. Who knew? Then she thought of 
he told me to tell you to wait, till he came. He’ll } Dick, and her heart gave a little thrill, that was 
be back soon.” - like a reaching out of hands to him. And yet 

Sybil went into the parlor, and sat down. The {he was so poor—so miserably poor! He had 
easy chair drew her into its embrace, like a } only his hands, she thought, swiftly. Then some- 
friend who takes you in his arms, to rest you, ; thing seemed to cry out to her, reproachfully, 
and comfort you. She looked about her. The {that he had more—infinitely more, than she 
floor was covered with a carpet that was like a { could make herself believe this: man had—a great, 
bit of the mossy woods, The walls were hung $ honest heart, brimful of love for her. 
with pictures that were like windows, through; A confused vision of pictures and flowers, of 
which she looked, and saw the world she had § rich dresses and flashing jewels, and the sound 
dreamed of, in a beauty tenfold greater than it } of music went surging through and through her 
had ever borne in her dreams. Vines elambered ; brain, to the accompaniment of the grinding, 
over the windows, and about the white statues in ; pitiless wheels, 
the nooks and corners. Books were all about ; «I can’t think, now!” she cried, putting her 

: 
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her. A piano stood open at one end of the room. ; hands to her throbbing temples. ‘‘ Let me go— 
She went up to it, and touched a key. A low, { some other time, maybe—’’ and then she actually 
sweet syllable of music trembled through the} laughed. But she did not know what she was 
apartment. It was so sweet, that it drowned the } doing. She was only conscious of a great long- 
crash and roar of the tireless. wheels, for one {ing to get away from the man who had offered 
moment. But only for one. her his hand. She began to feel afraid of him. 

Oh, to live in this way! To have nothing to «You are killing yourself in the factory,’’ he 
do but rest—and live! She felt, in a vague way, i said, tenderly. ‘‘The work istoo hard. Let me 
how dwarfed her poor, mean way of living was. ; take you away from it. I do not ask you to 
It seemed like sarcasm to call it living. It was decide now. Take your own time for that. But 
existence, merely, nothing more. I hope it will be favorably.” 
$ 


< 


‘‘T wish this were all mine—mine and Lois’, Presently, she found herself in the street, 
she said, under her breath. Then she thought; alone. Was she dreaming? Had Ralph Lever- 
of, Dick. son really asked her to be. his wife, or had the 

She heard a step on the threshold. She looked } fever smitten her with its mighty, merciless hand, 
up, and saw Mr. Leverson standing there, watch- } and was this the delirium it generally brought? 
ing her. She grew strangely uncomfortableunder ; She got home, to Lois, at last. She went about 


é 


his earnest eyes. _  $the little, mean room, getting their frugal supper 


“I have something to say to you,’ he said, {ina silent, mechanical way, with such a tense, 
coming nearer. ‘I suppose you will be surprised { strained look in her face, that Lois was afraid 
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of her. ‘When the table was ‘cleared away, she {smoke broke’ from the upper windows of the 
sat down by the window, anil made Lois sit down $ factory. It was strange, but the first thought 


s 
¢ 


at her feet, with her head inher lap. $ that ‘came to Sybil, was one of exultation. If 

“Don’t talk to me,” she said. “I’ve got to ‘ the factory burned down, she need never go back 
think.” And there she sat, thinking, thinking, to her hateful work again. She would be free. 
thinking, till late into the night.” Her thoughts ‘ Then she turned suddenly, and ran back to 
were tireless as the wheels. She was powerless to {the burning building. Perhaps there was 
stopthem, They went on with no volition of hers. : something her tired hands could do. 

She went back to her loom, next day, with the She knew, before she reached it, that it could 
wheels of thought still turning. Should she { not be saved. The windows were loop-holes of 
choose this one, or that one? On the one hand, } fire. The eaves were wreathed with a fantastic 
rest, and all the beautiful things wealth could ; cornice of writhing flame. 


buy. On the other, a humble home, and the $ Suddenly, a great cry rang out from the terror- 
wealth of a loving heart. Dear, patient, willing ‘stricken crowd. At the window of his private 
Dick! How mean and selfish she seemed to ; office, up stairs, she saw Leverson’s frightened 
herself, for hesitating in making her decision, ; face. He must have been asleep, and had prob- 
between the man she loved, and who loved her, < ably just awakened to the reality of his awful 
and the man who loved her, but whom she did ‘ danger. She thought it was death. She could 
not love. For she knew she did not, amd never { see no way of escape for him. 

could, love Leverson: But—always coming ; «ll try to save him,” some one said. Tt was 
round in the same circle, to this one thought— ' Dick. There was something grand in the sound 
his wealth—and wealth could buy so much! ‘ of his voice, it seemed to her. Then she saw 
But could it buy enough to offset love? She g him fighting his way through the flames, and the 
wished she knew that. What a hard, hard ‘ last glimpse of his face showed her how brave 
problem she was trying to solve. ; and determined it was, in the wild tempest of fire. 

How the machinery. crashed itsiron jaws! She; She dropped an her knees, and hid her face in 
fancied it was a great animal, snarling at her, Sse hands, saying, over and over again, in a 
and trying to get hold of her; and the fancy was ; prayerful way, ‘‘ Dear Dick ! oh, God save him !”’ 
so real, that once or twice she put out her hands, ’ She knew, then, that the lover who was risking 
as though to beat it back, and cried out sharply, ; his life for another, was more to her, than the 
in her fright. S lover he was risking it for could ever be. She 

‘I’m going home,”’ she said, at last, sick, dizzy, ; had made her choice. 
faint. ‘I shall go crazy, if I stay here. I'm } Another cry, like a gasp, from the crowd. She 
not sure but I shall, anyway.” : i looked up, and saw Dick at the window of Lever- 

She put on her bonnet, and went out info the {son’s room. He had Leverson in his arms, and 
warm June day. She’saw the hills beyond the ‘the man seemed to have fainted. 
town, far off, and wrapped about with their own} ‘Throw up a rope!’’ cried Dick, hoarsely. 
peace. She wished she were one of them. Then ; Some strong hand flung onetohim. He fastened 
nothing would ever move her. The world, and $ it about the unconscious man, and lowered him 
the ways of men, would ’be nothing to her. The to the ground; {just as the flames burst out of the 
wheels might go on and on forever, but she } windows below him, wrapping the whole factory 
would not mind them. ‘in one seething mass of fire. 

But which to choose? Which to choose? The} A groan ran through the crowd. There was no 
words made themselves, into alittle verse, and hope for Dick. Hehadsavedalife, but lost his own. 
set themselves to the monotonous hum of turning 3 “Dick, oh, Dick!” Sybil’s voice rang out, 
spindles, and the click-clack of shuttles. When- : sharp and shrill, and those who heard it, never 
ever she shut her eyes, she saw a great room, full ; forgot the keen, awful pain it it. ‘*Try to save 
of beautiful and costly things,.with Lois, well ; yourself—for my sake!” 
and strong; and then she wavered, and the temp- } Why she said that she never knew. But they 
tation, to prove unfaithful to her heart, was ’ were magical words. He heard, and leaned far 
* almost stronger than she could resist. 3 out of the window, in a.wild desire to save his 

Suddenly, the clangor of the factory bell smote i life for the sake of the: woman who loved him. 
on her ears. She turned, and looked down the } He saw the wire of one of the lightning-rods, not 
road, wondering, vaguely, what the matter a foot away from the window., Maybe it would 
could be. i be strong enough, to let him down through the 


A wild, shrill cry of. fire came to her, on the ; roaring hell of fire. Hewouldtry. As well die 
wind, and at that instant, a great, black cloud of ; in that way, as any other, if it must be death. 
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He grasped the rod, and dropped down, down 
into the lurid abyss, The rod blistered his 
hands, but he clung to it. The flames billowed 
about him, and. broke over him, but he held his 
breath, and slipped down, down, down. A 
thought came to him, that he was going down 
forever, and then—a blank, 

The first thing he remembered, after that, was 
& woman’s face bending over him, and. a woman’s 
tears dropping on. fis face, and a woman’s kiss 
was on his scorched lips, and Sybil’s voice was 





saying, in a broken way, ‘‘Oh, poor, dear, brave 
Dick!” and then he thought he must have died, 
and this was heaven. 

They told him, afterwards, that. he was a hero. 
Leverson came, and took his burned.and bleed- 
ing hands inj his, and said to him, that he had 
saved, his life, and that he would prove his grat- 
itude in,a more substantial way than spoken ‘ 
thanks. , And he did. But Dick only thought 
of onething. Sybil had chosen—and the woman 
he had loved, and hoped to win—was won! 





LOST AT SEA. 


BY MRS. 


On, beautiful sea! whispering sea! 
Rolling thy white waves along the shore, 
Tossing rich gifts from thy limitless store ; 
Sea-weed fine, from the mermaid’s cell, 
Coral, and pearl, and moaning shell. 
To our reaching hands can ye give again, 
The treasure we crave with a longing pain, 
That the floating sea-nymphs lured to thee, 
Oh, beautiful, restless, rolling sea! 
As they sang their sweet refrain ? 


Oh, beautiful sea! sparkling sea! 
Have ye made him a bed in your shifting sands, 
And. placed in his nerveless, floating hands, 
Coral, and pearl, and sea-weed rare, 
With a pillow of shells for his shiny hair? 
Have the ocean-sprites, with loving sighs, 
Kissed out the light from his smiling eyes, 
And Iulled him to sleep with their minstrelsy, 
Oh, restless, rolling, whispering sea! 
As they hid their coveted prize? 
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Oh, whispering sea ! murmuring sea! 
With thy many voices there comes no sound, 
To tell that the prize we lost, is found! 

With thy myriad gems of countless cost, 
Is never a trace of our treasure lost ; 
The stately ships, o’er thy tossing foam, 
Bring other wanderers safely home ; 
Other feet bound o’er thy white sands free ; 
Oh, restless, rolling, murmuring sea ! 
Will our darling never come? 


Oh, treacherous sea! greedy sea! 
Keep thine own treasures of pearl and shell, 
And sea-weed rare from the mermaid’s cell— 
We count them not; they bring no trace 
Of him who went down in thy chill embrace ; 
Each sparkling wave, with it’s foaming crest, 
Tells of pallid lips and a pulseless breast : 
And the cry of our hungry hearts to thee, 
Their pitiful, wailing cry, oh, sea, 
Rises ever, and will not rest! 





“MY BOY THAT’S AWAY.” 


BY SARAH 


Drp you say there was news of my boy, to-day? 
Ah, me, I am weak and old! 
It is many a year since he went away, 
But warm hearts never grow cold ; 
And he knew he was ever his mother’s pet, 
In sickneéss, sorrow, or joy ; 
The lasses are married, and they may forget. 
I know I can trust my boy. 


My girls, they would loiter and sit on the stile, 
Or stroll in the shady lane ; 
But my lad would come home for his mother's smile, 
When the day began to wane; 
As the tartle flies back to its cosy nest, 
When the sun is sinking low, 
He would turn to his mother for love and rest, 
In the old times long ago. 
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And I know that his heart is unchanged to me, 
Through years that have passed away, 

And his thoughts travel swiftly o’er land and sea, 
To the cottage, old and gray; 

He can hear the lisp of the sycamore leaves, 
Tho sigh of the summer wind, 

And the twitter of swallows beneath the eaves 
Of the home he left behind. 


And I think that he fancies his mother’s face 
Is just as it used to be, 

When she sat in her old familiar place, 
And he knelt beside her knee ; 

0, Father, who watchest us all from above, 
With Thy tender care divine, 

While he cherishes fondly the mother-love, 
Let him feel all love is Thine! 





THE TRAGEDY 
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OF TREVYLAN. 


8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
. Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tugy stood together, face to face, flushed with 
wrath, panting like wild animals after a fight. 
Both were young, strong, and, in the, vigor of 
dawning manhood. In size, in complexion, and 
fiery spirit, they might, haye been brothers ;) yet 
one was the son of an earl; the other claimed no 
higher descent than old Winters, the fisherman. 
Yet of these two young men, you would: hardly 
have selected the nobleman, as superior to his an- 
tagonist; in bearing or personal beauty. True, 
the hand he clenched with such passionate fury, 
was white and small, compared with the com- 
pact fist that had knocked him down once, and 
was ready to meet his threatened assault a second 
time; but in one frank, open countenance, there 
was the chivalric fire of wrath, easily appeased, 
and generous even in its fury; while the other 
was white and bitter, with concentfated malice. 
Quivering all over with a deadly thirst for 
revenge, he had grasped a stone, while lying 
prostrate on the sand, and was about to dash it 
in the face of his antagonist, when his arm was 
seized, and Huldah Winters wrenched the stone 
from his hold, and tossed it into the bay, with a 
look of scorn in her great, black eyes; . that 
brought a tinge of shame into the white wrath of 
his face. 

“ What is this ?’’ said the woman, turning upon 
her son, with a calmness that contrasted: with 
his passion, as south winds take the place of an 
eastern storm. ‘(Is it for you, Keath, .to lift 
your hand against a Stamford.’ 

Before the young man could answer, a pair 
of little, brown hands laid hold of the woman’s 
arm, and a pale, frightened face was lifted to 
hers, beseeching, wildly : 

“Oh, Huldah—Huldah, do not blame him. It 
was all my fault. Lord Belus frightened me, 
and I ¢ried out, and—and it was all my fault; 
indeed, indeed it was.” 

Huldah took the trembling hand from her own, 
and held it elose in her own firm,grasp. ,, Then 
she turned on the young lord; and. addressed 
him: 

“Lord Belus, I saw'the insult you offered this 











son that he resented it. . Still, this isan unseemly 
example, to set before the. young men of the 
village.”’ 

The young lord heard the words, with smoul- 
dering fire in his eyes, and flecks of foam on his 
lips, which worked into a Bneer, as he answered 
her: 

‘‘ For his blow, and your insolent interference, 
I will have you both punished. As for the girl, 
she is only ready to-cry out against a little free- 
dom, when some churl of a lover is at hand with 
his fists—and_ his vile tongue. Thére have been 
timgs when she would—’” 

‘Would what?’ demanded Keath, advancing 
so close upon his antagonist, that his hot breath 
swept the craven face. ‘‘ Dare to complete the 
lie, and nothing on earth shall save you from the 
punishment it deserves.” 

‘“‘No—no. Do not mind what he says—you 
will not believe it—no one here will believe it,” 
cried Delia, trembling with alarm. ‘‘See, see, 
our people are gathering to the beach. They 
must not know about it.”’ 

‘*Not know about it—not know that the heir 
of Trevylan has received a blow from one of his 
own hinds? I say, you fellows, this way. Some 
of you bring up ropes from yonder skiff, and 
bind this eatiff hand and foot—cast him into the 
bottom of a cart, and take him to the castle. At 
last, he has placed himself in the hands of the 
law. We shall see if the new earl will dare to 
release him.” 

A group of young fishermen, who had gathered 
on the beach, a little way off, came forward now, 
and stood gazing on the scene in great bewilder- 
ment. 

«Seize him, I say,’’ cried Lord Belus, break- 
ing into fresh fury. ‘‘ What are you waiting for?”’ 

Huldah Winters stepped between the young 
man and her people. 

«* They are waiting for proper authority,’’ she 
said, waving the fishermen batk. ‘If my son 
has broken the laws, he is ready to answer for it. 
There.is no need of force.” 

The word of Huldah Winters was more 
powerful than the;wrath of Lord Belus, among 


girl, and cannot find it in my heart, to blame my ; those rude fishermen, and there was not one of 
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150 THE TRAGEDY OF TREVYLAN. 
them, who could have been persuaded to lay a. cruelty. So the high-born ruffian left the sand, 
hand on Keath Winters, under any less authority : with a wicked smile in his eyes. 

than the earl himself; so, when the old grand-; Then the young fishermen, who had witnessed 
father came down, Arch his’ house oh the high ; the ‘scene, drew around ‘old Winters and his 
terrace, and laid his hand on the young man’s}daughter, so amazed by the violent scene they 
shoulder, with more of a caress than seizure, a} had beheld, that a sense of absolute terror pos- 
murmur of approval ran through the little crowd. } sessed them. 

“Yes, yes.’ Let ‘Winters take the thing in} A blow, struck by one of their number, at the 
hand. We want no constables and law people, to } young master, was, to them, an enormity that 
have justice done at Trevylan. Who dares to? seemed scarcely less than murder. What had 
say, that Keath will' not, of his own accord, go } Lord Belus done, that this sudden storm should 
before the, new earl, and clear himself, or take ; break out: between him and Keath, who was the 
his sentence, asamanshould,” they said. “There } only one among them with whom the heir had 
is law, enough for, us poor folks always at the } ever deigned to cultivate any degree of intimacy ? 
castle; though it is over daring, when a blow has ry a few hours before, these two had gone 

é 





been given the young heir.” out, in Winters’ fishing smack, as they had done 
All this time, Keath Winters had been standing ; a hundred times before, pursuing their sport with 
on the beach, with the wind lifting the damp $ all the vim and pleasure of vigorous youth. Their 
curls from his forehead, and the sea spray drop- ; laughter had sounded cheerily on the air as they 
ping from his garments The fire of his passion } leaped ashore, and no one wondered at the seem- 
had died out: under his mother's gentle rebuke, { ingly equal companionship that existed between 
though he had smiled, in scornful derision, when them, for young Winters had been educated far 
his opponent suggested the: brutal fashion#in } above his class, and except now and then, the 
which he was to be conveyed before Lord } young lord had seemed best pleased, when he 
Colgate. ; could fling off the tramels of rank and be, in seem- 
‘Yes, grandfather, it is but right, that I should } ing, a fisherman like the rest. 
answer for what I have done; and that at once. How had all this changed ina single hour? So 
There was a time, I fancy, when a Stamford of} changed that Lord Belus had left the cove in bit- 
Trevylan, would have found a more prompt ; ter wrath, arid Keath was standing among them 
method of resenting a blow, than this appeal to a {a culprit, summoned to appear before a magis- 
magistrate; but my Lord, here, has a right to ; trate, and answer for the blow he had given. 
choose.”’ : The offence seemed terrible to these primitive 
Lord Belus, still pale, and with that ‘sombre ;} people, who had been taught, from generation to 
gloom, deep look in his eyes, heard this with a { generation, for many a hundred years, to look 
faint sneer. ; upon the Lords of Trevylan as superior beings, so 
‘The Stamfords of Trevylan only exchange 1 hedged in by their own greatness that-to approach 
blows. with their equals. For such as you, we } them was an honor, such as kings alone could 
have prison bars and shackles,” he said, taking award to their dependents. 
up his hat from the beach, where it had fallen. ; When these people saw Delia Fitch, standing 
‘Winters, I hold you responsible for this young ; there in her misery, and knew that a scream from 
ruffian’s appearance at the castle, within an hour. 3 ‘ her, because of some pleasantry the young lord 
Any delay after that, will place him in safer } had honored her with, was the‘ cause of all this 
hands.” ‘ commotion, they became very critical judges of 
The young man turned, as he said this, and } the case. The women who had joined the crowd 
was walking from the beach, when he saw Delia grew noisy in their discussion of the subject, and 
Fitch standing back from the crowd, with both $ denounced the poor girl for the lofty airs she was 
hands to her’ face, sobbing piteously over the i putting on, while the young men muttered low 
evil she had wrought. At this sight, an evil among themselves, and were doubtful if Keath 
look came into his eyes, a faint laugh broke from } ; had not done well in giving the y oung heir a lesson. 
his lips, and swinging round from his path, he { More than one of them was in love with the 
threw one arm around her waist, tore the trem- pretty Delia, and felt that the rights of their class 
bling hands from her face, and kissed her rudely § had been invaded. Keath Winters stood in the 
on the lips. Keath Winters dashed forward, and } } midst of his people, without caring much about 
would have hurled him to the earth again ; but } their opinion. His excitement had been too in- 
the poor girl, frigliténed and trembling; threw {tense for sudden abatement, and, though the 
herself in his way, with wild imploring, and he } sight of Delia’s distress softened it into some de- 
could not break from’ her, without absolute } gree of tenderness, his whole frame was still 
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burning with resentment. Leading the girl up ; water, and rendering approach impossible, ‘save 
to his mother, he said, eueagir ds and in alow } by the draw-bridge which led to the keep. But 
voice: long ago, the waters of this’ moat had been 
«Take her home, mother. Do not let the { diverted: back to the stream, and now flowed 
women torment her.’ They cannot understand.” ‘ peacefully across what had ‘been the main 
Huldah reached forth her arm, and drew the ‘entrance, almost washing the broken steps, 
girl to her side, stooping to hush her sobs with a | choked up with brambles, and a rich growth of 
kiss before she answered : moss and flowers, even to the threshold of the 
“Tt is only the first excitement. They are { Gothic entrance door, 
kind at heart. Do not trouble yourself about Old, almost as the hill they stood upon, the 
her, my son.”’ keep, the battlemented towers, and those pointed 
A glow of grateful acknowledgement broke ; turrets stood in grim defiance, as they had done 
over the young man’s face. ‘centuries before; having yielded only to’ the 
“Come, grandfather,’’ he said, shaking the } slow decay of time, which is sure to cover the 
sand from his dress, and lifting his soft hat from ruin it brings with beauty of its own.’' Thus, out 
the ground. This he threw lightly over the damp, { of each crevice left by a loosened stone, some 
brown hair that the wind was crisping into curl. { ivy shoot had sprung to life, coiled its tendrils 
“Come, or we shall find the hour, that Lord Be- ; upwards, and woven its greenness among the 
lus has given us, used up, before we reach the masses that filled up many a space in the broken 
castle.” battlements. Half the loop-hole windows were 
Then turning to the group of fisher people, he completely covered by this profuse drapery of 
said : ’ Jeaves ; and, to an artist, this portion of Trevylan, 
“If any of you saw what passed, come with { almost abandoned, and given’ up to nature, as it 
us.” ; was, represented the great wealth and antiquity 
No one came forward. The whole affair had : ; of the larger, and more sumptuous building, in 
passed so swiftly that no one, then on the beach, ; } which Lady Colgate had held her court so many 
had seen its beginning, or, in fact, really com- { years. 
prehended it. ; Ina round tower and lofty apartment of the old 
‘“‘Let me go,” whispered Delia, clinging to keep, Lord Colgate still held himself aloof from 
Huldah. ‘It was my fault; I shall not be afraid ‘the family, as he had done since ‘the day when, 
to say so before his lordship, the earl.” ‘flushed with health and youth, he had gone out 
Huldah smiled, and drew the trembling young ; from the more imposing entrance on the modern 
creature closer to her. ‘Go on,” she said to ; side, on a highly mettled hunter, the grandest 








Keath. ‘ We will meet you at the castle.” figure among all the red-coated crowd that com- 
; posed the county hunt—went forth in full health, 
CHAPTER V. $to be brought back crushed, breathless, and so 


Prernaps no more touching proof of Lord Col- ; near death, thatit seemed a miracle, when the prin- 
gate’s isolation could have been found, than the ; ciples of life were kept aflame, while his body 
apartments he had occupied for years, in that | took the crippled form it must ever after hold. 
portion of Trevylan which had given that grand } But for this, it may be, that the old earl would 
pile of buildings the right to be called a castle. j nev er have married again; for he had been a 
For, though its principal point of view was mod- { g devoted husband to the sweetest and best lady, 
ernized, and luxurious with all the improvements i that had ever done the honors of Trevylan, and 
in art or architecture, which have kept rapid pace : gloried in the son, who promised in all respects 
with the progress of civilization, that portion of the {to sustain the dignity of his house. But with 
building which most forcibly bespoke the grandeur } such men, family traditions are most powerful, 
ofthe family, was an old feudal castle, thathad been ; and those that give honor to the perfections of 
the stronghold of some king-making baron, when ! physical strength form a part of the Englishman’s 
the turbulent noblemen of England openly gave ‘natiire. It was not that the old nobleman loved 
laws to their sovereign—a castle that, by some {his son less, because of his misfortunes; but 
strange chance, had escaped the rain that fell ; commiseration and tenderness had taken the 
on so many such buildings during the Wars of the ; place of pride, in his heart. No one could be 
Roses, and, later on, had escaped the battering ; more indulgent or loving, than he became; but 
rams of Cromwell and his Ironsides. $ spite of himself, he remembered always that the 

Formerly, the stream on ‘which Lady Colgate ‘ Stamfords of Trevylan, had ever been among the 
had built her rustic summer house, had swept ; handsomest and most stately men of the three 
around the castle, filling its deep moats with } kingdoms. 
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More than this, for many a month, and even 
year, it was held in doubt, if the young man 
could ever get back his powers of life; and dur- 
ing this period the father made a second marriage, 
and the lady, who’ was now his widow, came to 
Trevylan, in all the splendor of her new rank, 
and remarkable beauty. That year, a great joy, 
and a bitter disappointment, fell upon her. A 
son was born, whom she proudly hoped would 
be the heir; but Lord Thomas was still alive, 
and the physicians began to think it possible 
that he might liye to inherit. 

It was at this time, that the present earl had 


{ upholstery, Eastern curiosities, and flimsy inven- 
tions of modern fashions, 

This trait in the woman’s character, alone, was 
enough to betray the position from which the old 
‘earl had lifted her; for she came to him with no 
claim to rank, proportioned with, his own, and 
devoid of all those subtle refinements that the 
culture of one generation transmits te another. 

Elated by her success, ambitious. beyond all 
things, in her grasping nature thirsting for the 
splendor to which she had been unused, this 
woman threw the characteristics of her own mind 
into the changes she was eager to make in this 














taken possession of the round tower, and one ; grand, old place, that, with what was almost a mir- 
floor of the keep, in the old building. Trevylan ; acleof good fortune, had come.to be her home. 
at once became the centre of convivial hospitality { To her the ladies’ rooms at Trevylan were 
in the county, and its new mistress reigned there, { old-fashioned, and lacking in theatrical coloring. 
with all the pomp and splendor of an absolute ‘ Utterly incapable of appreciating the traditional 
queen. Haughty, beautiful, burning with am- } value, which made each object of art a treasure, 
bition, with but one cause of discontent in the { she imperiously ordered furniture and ornaments 
world, she took her place with an ostentation, Sat once to the lumber-room, without one delicate 
that no ‘high-born lady of the past had ever { thought of their worth to others. 
assumed, and thus completely separated the } But this desecration was not permitted to be 
young heir from what had been a happy home, ; permanent. While French artists, and London 
in his own mother’s time. upholsters. were busy transforming the whole 
Both from respect to his mother’s memory, and { suite of apartments into a series of modern 
from that innate shrinking, with which refine- ; bedrooms and _ boundoirs, the articles thus dis- 
ment recoils from assumption, added to a sensitive dainfully rejected, were quietly removed to the 
consciousness of the great change in himself, the } old castle, and became the treasures of the 
young sufferer was grateful for the utter oblivion ; unfortunate young man, who had chosen this 
to which the lady had assigned him, with many ; portion of Trevylan for his home. To him each 
precious things that had been the glory of his { object was endeared by association with the 
home; for with the audacity of a nature inca- } mother he had loved beyond anything on earth, 
pable of appreciating that which association and i and his great pleasure, at the time, was in 
progress makes beautiful in art, Lady Colgate } arranging them in harmony with the carved 
had at once resolved on transfiguring that noble, } mantel-pieces, panneled walls, and elaborate 
old mansion, so far as possible, into a fashionable cornices, which had, from time to time, blended 
Belgravian residence. Her first act was to divest } artistic beauty with the rude and ponderous 
the apartments, held sacred to the ladies of strength of the old stronghold. 
Stamford, of the rare, old furniture, pictures, { After he became Earl of Colgate, this man, 
and other objects of art, that the taste of many } who had chosen for himself a life of studious 
generations had given to their adornment. For { seclusion, still remained in these unique apart- 
the principal apartment had been the bower ; ments. Their isolation pleased him. The thorough 
room of many a high-born beauty, long since } independence of access and egress, secured to 
dead, but whose blue blood still ran in the veins } him through what had been the grand entrance, 
of the Stamfords, of whom it had been a boast, foots visitors announced themselves by a blast 
that all the men were brave, and the women } of trumpets, gave him free control of his own 
beautiful. actions. Into the round tower he transferred all 
Still, in a certain haughty and dashing way, } the precious relics that had been dear to his mother, 
few ladies had brought more of personal attrac- } and these had so consecrated the old castle as his 
tions to brighten her position, than the Dowager ‘ home, that even now, he was reluctant to leave 
now lamenting her lost state, in the mansion she } it, for the grander building that his step-mother, 
had unconsciously decorated whileadorning. To } Lady Colgate, had modernized into something 
her the sacred relics and heir-looms of an old } distasteful to his finer nature. 
family were things to talk about, when proofs of { This continued seclusion had emboldened the 
its antiquity were required; ‘but in themselves, } widow to hope that she would. still preside at 





objects that could but mar the sumptuous } Trevylan, and with her son, wield the powers 
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which had been hers so long,’ that it’ was like 
death to lay them down. 
The grand, old books, missals, and manuscripts, 
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A faint smile cante'to Lord Colgate’s lips, and 
this brought fresli fire into the lady’s eyes. 
‘<It was something of this kind that I expected 








which had accumulated into ‘a vast library,‘still {when I spoke 'to ‘you about these people. Your 
occupied the keep of the old castle; for these } patronage lias turned their heads, my lord ; worse 
were things the lady did not care to harmonize ; than that—it has filled the country with unseemly 
with her modern furniture, and the old earl had { seandal, which will only be increased if you dare 
gladly given them up ‘to his son, to whom they ‘to! protect’ them now. But that is impossible; 
became the great solace of his broken life.  Belus is your brother—a Stamford of Trevylan.” 

In this antique room, within’ the light’ of a} “May Task,’ rejoined the earl, very seriously, 
broad, deep window, that overlooked a secluded { “how the news of this affair reached the castle?” 
view of the park, Lord Colgate was sitting, on the ** Belus brought it himself. The marks of the 
day that young Winters had dared to’ obey the ; young ruffian’s fist is‘on his forehead.” 
impulses of his manhood, and level Belus'to the; ‘‘There must be something of which you are 
earth with a blow; and here, almost for the-first { not’ informed yet. Perbaps my brother can 
time in her life, Lady Colgate found ‘him, { explain.” 
examining a heap of papers that needed his; As he spoke, Lord Colgate glanced through the 
attention. ‘window, and ‘saw old Winters, the fisherman, and 

The lady came unannounced, and ina state of } Keath coming across the’stone arch which formed 
excitement strangely at variance with her sable {® bridge across the stream. 
garments, and the subdued grief they should ; «« Ah, yonder comes Keath and his grandfather. 
have bespoken.'. She stood, for a’ moment, look- {| Have no fear, my lady. We shall soon come at 
ing around the room, as if its grand proportions, } the truth.” 
and perfect arrangement had struck ‘hér for the } | Before the lady could answer, the old fisher- 
first time—not really thinking of them,‘ but }man and his'grandson had been admitted into 
breathless with passion, and mute fromi’ intensity ‘ the entrance-hall, and stood there, waiting, while 
of rage. Lord Colgate lifted his head, and } @ servant announced them. 
seeing her standing there, with her mourning ; At the sound of their names, Lady Colgate 
garments sweeping the floor, and her flushed face ‘ gathered up ‘her dress with a disdainful sweep 
turned upon him, looked the surprise he felt. ‘of the hand, as if preparing to avoid a presence 

“Madam. My Lady—” he said, arising from ‘ odious to her} but Lord Colgate drew a chair 
his seat, ‘‘ There must be something serious that {toward her, with a gentle intimation that she 
brings me this honor.’’ ‘should oceupy it; then turned to meet his visir 

“Both serious and most disgraceful,” the lady ; tors gravely, but without apparent disturbance. 
answered, moving forward, and resting her hand }' “I have brought the lad, as ordered. by his 
upon thetable. <«‘ Lord Colgate, that young man, | young lordship,” said the old fisherman, doffing 
Huldah Winters’ son, has struck down my Belus } his cap, and bending his gray head to the lady. 
—your brother—with a blow.” ‘If Lord Belus is ready to make complaint, this 

Colgate’s face grew troubled, almost’'as the one will answer for what he has done, though it 
angry countenanée that confronted him. do seem strange to'stand before our own lord as 

“A blow! Keath has done’ that? Surely } a criminal afore the assizes.” 
there must be some mistake! The lad has never ‘‘ Wait a little, I will send for Belus; up to 
been quarrelsome.’’ j this, I have only heard a hurried account from 

“A blow, Lord Colgate—given in the presence j my lady, here,” said Colgate, resolutely turning 
of half the fishermen of the cove, while that { his eyes from the frank, handsome face of the 
woman, his mother, stood by and cheered him { young man. 
on,” ; Directly, Lord Belus came in, still wrathful, 

The pallor of sudden surprise left Colgate’s ; } and with the red marks of a blow burning on his 
face, and a look of infinite relief succeeded it. otherwise pale forehead. 

“That is impossible,” he said. ‘Huldah “Tell me,’’ said the earl, recognizing his curt 
Winters never yet encouraged her son in any- ; salutation with a gentle bend of the head. “Tell 
thing wrong. There ‘must be some mistake!” 

“Mistake! It is one that shall fling the young 
ruffian into prison ; and if there is power in the 
law, the mother with him. She has disgraced 
the estate long enough; at Inst her conduct’ has 
put it beyond even your power to protect her.’ 


me, as your brother and friend—for in this case, 
it is not seemly that ‘I should be in haste to act 
as a magistrate—tell me, Belus, how this unfor- 
tunate quarrel began and ended.” 

‘¢ Quarrel,” broke in Lady Colgate, half rising 
“Yon forget, Thomas, that 





in her ‘indignation. 
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the assailant of my.son is.among the lowest of} that had escaped from the kerchief fastened 
our tenants, To quarrel,.there must. be some-} under her chin, adding to this loneliness, 
thing like equality.’ A finer, contrast than these two friends made, 
Lord, Colgate answered this outburst with standing there on the old bridge, could not well 
@ scareély ‘perceptible. inclination .of the. head, }-be imagined, As;Lord Colgate gazed upon them, 
and addressed Lord Belus again. a faint.smile came into jhis eyes, and, he seated 
* Pray, tell me how this scandalous scene, in the } himself more composedly, waiting their approach. 
presence of so many people, to whom the example ‘‘What.,have these; persons ,to.do. with the 
is dangerous, chanced.’ matter?’’ questioned the lady, flushed with re- 
‘I suppose it is, enough of explanation, when } newed resentment. ‘‘ And how have they learned 
I am ready ‘to swear, that this insolent churl, } this easy way to the castle?’ 
without provocation, and ‘from his, own brutal} Lord Colgate turned, as if to answer her, but 
instincts, dealt me a blow, that. for a moment} that. moment, Huldah Winters and her pretty 





stunned me.”’ } companion were heard in the outer hall, waiting to 
The young man spoke sullenly, and with} be announced. The earl did not stay to give 
evident reservation. orders, but, moved to the door, and bade them 


*\No,” answered. the earl, ,siill gentle in his} ‘come in,” with a show of courtesy, that cut 
calm self-restraint. .‘‘Thatisnotenough. There ; through Lady Colgate’s pride like an insult ; for 
must have been, some cause for an assault, or }.in all the insolence of her state and prosperity, 
fancied cause, at least,..Pray, explain a little} she had never been able to win such evident 
more closely.” respect from her husband’s son, 

A look of, blended; confusion and rage came} Huldah, still holding her protegée by the 
into the young man’s face, and the red spot on} hand, came into the room quietly, but with an 
his forehead glowed out like flame, “There was air of native grandeur about her, that seemed to 
no cause. I was not even speaking with him. } harmonize with and brighten the antique room. 
The blow sprang out of his own brutal nature.’’ } She looked serious—nay, somewhat anxious, and 

** My lord, it is only fair play, that you let my } her large eyes were turned upon the earl, with 
grandson, here, speak for himself. I saw the } an expression of mild appeal, that moved him 
blow struck, and the young lord fall; but was ; } far more deeply than Lady Colgate’s haughty 
too far off to judge of the reason for it, Keath } rage had done. 
ean tell you that, for himself. Ifnot,’’ continued Refusing the chair placed for her, Huldah drew 
the old man, ‘‘there is one coming, who knows ; close to her father, who remained standing. 
all about it. I see her crossing the bridge ‘As you refuse to give further information,” 
yonder.”’ said Lord Colgate, addressing his brother, “I 

Lady Colgate leaned .restléssly forward, and} must hear what the young man and his friends 
looking through the window, saw Huldah it, } have to say—not as a magistrate—if it comes to 
and Delia Fitch coming slowly across the stone } that, some other and less interested person must 
bridge. But the girl seemed suddenly to have been } } adjudge the case; but as one who holds the well- 
seized with a panic; for she had turned, and was } being of his people, and the honor of his house 
ready to retreat, now that the castle was in full} close at heart. Keath Winters, you have not 
view. But Huldah held her firmly by the hand, spoken yet. Tell me, is there any excuse for we 

: 





and seemed to expostulate kindly with her. indignity you have offered to my brother?” 

Even Lady Colgate, who, at least, had a fine “Only this, my lord, only this. His lordship 
eye for color, was struck by the picture these } offered a grave insult to this young girl, an or- 
two females made, standing there, with the tent-} phan, that misfortune has placed under the pro- 
like branches of a great cedar of Lebanon } tection of my mother. I saw it, and, forgetting 
hending over them, which sent its leafy shadows that he was other than a man, responsible for a 
fur over the bridge and the stream it spanned, } cowardly act, dealt with him as if he had been a 
The plaided shawl, that Huldah had folded round } fisherman of the cove. In that I forgot that he 
her, as the ancient Roman women carried their} was the young master—forgot all the gratitude 
draperies, the crimson silk scarf knotted inthe } due from me and mine to your lordship and the 
abundance of her black hair, though. simple } earl who is dead—forgot everything except that 
enough in themselves, gave a grace that was almost } an insult had been given to an innocent and de- 
regal to the woman; while the girl, in her dress } fenceless girl, and that the insulter stood before 
of blue flannel, daintily embroidered about the ‘me, If I was wrong, let me have due punish- 
sleeves and waist by her own fingers, was heauty > ment, Iam ready to submit, but cannot yet con- 
itself: a ringlet or two of soft, golden hair, } fess the sorrow I perhaps ought to feel.”’ 
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The young man spoke hurriedly, earnestly— : Keath Winters, utterly astonished by this sud- 
his fine eyes were bright with eager fire; his { den change of affairs, took the hand so cordially 
countenance glowed with generous emotion, he } offered, and clasped it firmly, while his fine eyes 
looked around at Lord Belus, and his sensitive {grew misty with tears he was proudly fighting 
lips began to quiver. $ back. Lady Colgate had paused in her sweep- 

“I know it was wrong to forget. my position 3: ing walk from the room, absolutely struck dumb 
but may there be no excuse for me, when Lord ‘ by this reconciliation. The earl rose to his feet, 
Belus forgot his own, so far as to offer insult to a ; and reached out his hand to his brother. Delia 
helpless orphan girl? , Had I done the same sobbed aloud; but upon the faces of Huldah 
thing by .some lady guest at the castle, would $ Winters ‘and her father a strange, perplexing 
his resentment have contented itself with so ; cloud rested. 
little ?”’ ‘Have I done well in this? Will it be thought 

A low, scornful laugh broke from Lady Colgate, ; ; that I should have pursued. this poor family to 
who had been watching the earl’s face with keen ; ‘ grief, that our pride should be avenged ?*” said 
scrutiny, and saw that evén this heresy against : Belus to his brother, who wrung his hand as if 
his class, had given him no-shock. On the con- ; some great favor had been done himself. 
trary, his fine countenance lighted with some- “In all your life, dear boy, you have never 
thing like approbation. He heard the laugh, and; done a wiser or more manly act,’’ was the earnest 
instantly his face changed. All the woman’s in- ‘ reply. 
terests lay in her power of conciliating this man; } ‘But here is my lady, who will not easily 
but years of imperious sway had -unfitted her for ; forgive it,’’ said the young man, approaching his 
efforts at self-control, and she arose haughtily. mother. 

“Ig my son on trial, that his brother should} ‘No,’ answered the lady, and tears of yexa- 
listen to these scandal-mongers, these—”’ ; tion absolutely flashed into her eyes.. ‘* No, I 

She broke off abruptly, for Lord Belus, as if ;never can forgive the degradation you, have 
touched by the defence of his late antagonist, ; brought upon us.” 
came forward, that moment, and offered his hand} Gathering up her skirts, asif contagion lingered 
to Keath. ‘in every corner of the vast room, she turned 

‘Right or not, it shall not be said that pride : upon Lord Colgate, and addressed him in a voice 
of rank is enough to keep a Stamford from ac- ; that had become suddenly low and hoarse. 
knowledging himself in the wrong. If pretty “« My lord, you have, at last, succeeded in drag- 
Delia, here, can be made to understand that the } ging the little pride left to usin the dust; for this 
kiss I offered was half in playfulness, and in no is your work.” 
sense intended as an affront, I will forgive the} Before Colgate could answer, she had left the 
attack that followed it, and forget everything but { keep, and, after a moment’s delay, Lord Belus 
the jolly sails that Keath and I have had in the , followed her. 


‘White Witch.’” } [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Yes, all is over, now; the false dream broken, I marvel at the anguish and the aching, 
Which made my life a mocking lie to be. And wonder how my woman's heart could cling; 
To dust and ashes I commit each token Till every tender chord was torn or breaking, 
Of Love’s sweet whisperings ’twixt y ou and me. To such a weak, ignoble, worthless thing. 
From my veiled eyes the scales have fallen slowly ; Now all is ended. Go thy way in gladness, 
And thus I now discern thee-as thoti art; Such gladness as the child feels in his play, 
Unworthy the high place, within the holy, Tread down the blossoms, with no thought of sadness; 
Unseen Shechinah of a woman's heart. The earth hath many more as fair as they. 
For I have weighed thee, trifler—weighed each message— Were thy soul greater and thy heart-beats stronger, 
Each fond, impassioned utterance, held so dear; Then had I given this parting hour a tear; 
Weighed thy soul’s outcry ; erst to me a presage Then had I clasped my dead u little longer, 
That even while absent, thou wert with me here. *Ere placing it, upon its early bier. 


And weighing these, I marvel at the sorrow 


Then had I veiled, with misty breath of sighing, 
My heart hath borne, for love so light as thine; 


The first dull, sickening tokens of decay 


¢ 
We cry, at night, for sunbeams of the morrow, Marring its paleness. Stark, it now is lying, 
Unworthy all. Love's base-born, soulless clay. 


For the false Ignis Futuus ne’er repine. 





“DRY HUSK 
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BY HELEN J. 
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Joun Pomper sat, smoking, in his slippers, 9nd. § 
reading the newspaper, while his aunt; Mary ; 
placidly knitted, on the other side of, the lamp. 

“Why do you give Ellen only dry, husks to.’ 
eat?’’ said aunt Mary, suddenly, looking ,across 
at him. i 

‘“Only dry husks? What do you mean?” 

“Well, why didn’t you go out with her, to- 
night? I think she was hurt.” 

“T hate parties,” was the response; ‘tea- 
parties, especially. A good cigar is worth all the } 
tea and cakes in the world.” ; 

« But what is to become of people, who don’ t} 
like cigars, dnd who do like tea-parties? .That is 
the case with your wife. Nor does she like to} 
go to parties, alone. Other wives have their ; 
husbands with them; and to say the least, it; 
looks odd; in fact, may make people think you } 
don’t live happily together.” 

Aunt Mary had acted as a mother to her 
nephew, ever since his parents had died; which 
was when he was quite an infant. She had} 
educated him at her own expense, and main- } 
tained himat the bar until he had won his way to a } 
lucrative practice; and it was understood that he 
was to inherit her little fortune, after her decease. 
All this gave her a sort of right to expostulate } 
with him, when she thought he was wrong. 

“But I see enough of people, in the day-time.” 

‘Your being tired, would be something of an } 





excuse, if you had urged that in extenuation of } 
your refusal. But do you think Ellen, when} 
she’s tired, requires that as an excuse, for } 
not seeing you are to have a good dinner? No, } 
John, its pure selfishness on your part, nothing} 
else. 


5 


You admit it, in fact, when you say that § 
you see enough of people, in the day-time. You } 
take all the cream of life, and give her only dry } 
husks to eat.” 

“Come, come, aunt, isn’t that too severe? If 
Ellen loves me, as I'm sure she does, she'd 
rather have me stay at home, and enjoy my cigar, 
than go out, toa party, where I should be sure 
to be bored.” 

“By the same kind of reasoning, John, you | 
ought to go with her, if you loved her; because, } ; 
you know, she'd enjoy herself most at the party.’’ } 

This shot went home. _ John had not a word in } 
reply, but puffed vigorously at his cigar. His } 
aunt went on; 
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> think of, and not her pleasure; and that 


MAGKINTOSH. 
‘« The truth is, nephew—for I don’t wish to be 
too hard ‘on you—you men forget, that, while you 
have plenty of excitement, during the day, seeing 
‘ strangers constantly, ‘women ‘have ‘to stay at 
home, and spend the hours in one unvarying, 
dull routine of hottsework! No wonder they get 
fagged. out... No» ‘wonder! an invitation to a little 
panty-is such \a-relief to them. But husbands 
forget all this. .And when the -wife wishes to have 
} a few people to tea, they say) * what a bore to me, 
, and how ‘absurd in you.’ Now, to’ be frank 
} with you, this is just the way you treat Ellen.” 
‘You surely ‘are mistaken. Ellen, at least, 


; hever complains.” 


‘No, she is too. proud. But the tears came 
; into her eyes; to-night, when you refused to go 
with her. You’d have seen them, if you hadn’t 
been too intent on your ‘newspaper. Come, 
John, be just.! It is. your own comfort you 
4 rot to 
mince words, is, I repeat it, pure selfishness.” 

John threw his cigar impatiently down, got up, 
and walked to and fro in the room. 

« Another thing. Not only in refusing to share 
her amusements with her, but in other things, 
you are giving Ellen ‘dry husks to eat.’ You 
take three or four political papers. But she don't 
care for political papers; and when, the other 


; day, she asked you to buy her a new book she 
} fancied, you told her you couldn’t afford it. 


Some husbands, I am told, leave their wives to 
eat cold mutton at home, while they dine sump- 
}tuously at a ‘club.’ You don’t do that, John; 
} but you do what is almost as bad. Ellen likes 
flowers. Before you were married, you often 
sent her flowers, A few flowers don’t cost much ; 
but you tell her, now, you can’t, afford them. 
No books, no magazines, ‘no flowers, no tea- 
parties, no little, lover-like attentions? Nothing 
but minding the children all day, and overseeing 
cooking your dinner. shes stetgenee x epee “ern 

“Say no more, say no more,” cried her 
nephew, stopping, and seizing her hand. “I 
never before realized what a selfih fellow I have 
been. But I promise you, I’ll mend, from 
to-night.” 


He did mend. In all the land there is not, 


} now, a happier woman than his wife. 


” 


‘‘Tt’s because,” says aunt Mary, ‘John gives 
her, no longer, Dry Husxks.To Ear.” 
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BY EMILY #H. MAY. 





We give first, this month, a walking costume. little care with the following direction, will make 
It consists of a long palétot, in gray,camel’s hair {a very good imitation: take a piece of letter 
cloth, which is worn over ‘any short Walking-suit. paper two thicknesses, cut size of a twenty-five 
This paletot is cut ina tong close-fitting cent piece; ‘lay over it’a piece of black silk, 
: } large enough to meet in the centre, or under the 
; under side after the button is completed. Take 
$ some narrow, worsted embroidery braid; puncha 
} holein the centre of foundation, and bring the braid 
}through; then begin, and sew the braid down 
’ flat, passing the silk over the, braid, at equal 
3 distances ; continue this, round and round, until 
you have the size of the paper covered; Have 
¢ ready a piece of cardboard, same size; place 
‘ this under, and then cover with the edge of the 
; black silk, drawing it up to the centre, just as 
$ you would cover a mould buttom: If desired, 

these can be ornamented with jet beads, sewed 
i on. Knot the cords in the gentre, and sew the 
$ double on the left side; covering it with the 
button ; leaving ‘the loop to fasten over on the 
‘opposite button. It is advisable to have the first 
} five buttons and cords sewed on to the paletot on 
‘ both sides, leaving only enough open to make it 
’ comfortable to get into. The buttons slightly 
‘ graduate, as they approach the waist. The same 
’ trims the flaps at the sides, and in the middle of 
ithe back; also the cuffs. Two collars, bound 
‘with braid, same as the edge of the paletot, 
finishes the garmentat the throat. A waist-band 
; made of the same material, and bound on both 
; sides with same braid, fastens with a jet buckle 
$in front. This is optional. Three yards of 
doubleywidth goods will be required, six pieces 
of narrow braid, and twelve yards of cord. 

On the next pageis a costume of gray cashmere, 
arid blueand green tartan plaid. Skirtis bordered 
‘ with a plaiting of the plaid. Bodice and tunic 

of cashmere. The edge of the tunic kas a band 
; of the plaid, four inches deep, cut straight, for 
; the border, and the tunic is draped at the back, 
$ utider a’ bow of the cashmere, lined with plaid. 
‘ The’ bodice’ has the sleeves of plaid, and a plaid 

centré to the back. The buttons are embroidered 

in’ blue and green, to match the trimming; but 
: siniple moulds, covered with the plaid, trim 
sacque, fastened down the front with cords and { equally well, if not better. Six yards of plaid, 
large passmenterie buttons. These buttons ‘and (single width, six to eight of cashmere will be 
cords are the chief ornament to the garménts; } required. 
and to those of our readers who are not’ in’ a Next, is home or visiting-dress, for a young lady. 
place where such ornaments can be procured, a'' It is of light blue cashmere, trimmed with a nar- 
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row torchon edging. Jacket bodice, with a. combination of dark, olive green with pale blue, 
double Charles II. collar, and fastened with : though, is lively, if the shades are selected with 
mottled bone buttons, The fulness is set into ; care and taste. Six yards of cashmere for the 
perpendicular box plaits. Square cuffs, termi- {tunic and bodice. Twelve yards of silk for the 
natingin a plaited ruffle. Waist belt of olive green, skirt, or half the quantity of cashmere. 
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gros grain ribbon. The tunic is box. plaited in 
front, to correspond with the jacket, turns back as 
revers at the sides, and has a slightly, draped 
back. This is all edged with the torchon lace. 
The skirt, whiel: is of olive green silk, is bordered Next, we have a dress, with a blouse waist, for 
by @ fiute-plaited ruffle, nine inches deep, put on ; & little girl of six years. It is made of a pretty 
with a heading, one and a-quarter inches deep, ; shade of blue flannel, trimmed with narrow, 
stretched down by machine; another row of ‘ white worsted braid. The skirt is bordered 
stitching holds it in place, three inches below. ‘ with a knife-plaiting of the flannel, with three 
This costume may be all of cashmere, if preferred, ‘ rows of braid in three groups, at equal distances, 
and all of blue, as the taste may suggest. The {for the trimming. The waist has the tulness 
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gathered to a yoke, trimmed with two rows of the 
braid. The collar, to’ match. The edge of the 
blouse, and the waistband, and cuffs are all bor- 
dered with the ‘two rows: of braid, to match. 








Six yards of flannel. Two twelve-yard pieces of 
braid; the narrow Hercules braid is the most 
desirable. If not procurable, plain, white alapaca 
braid makes a very pretty trimming. 





Next, is another dress for a little girl of six to 
eight years. It is of merino, and the flounce- 
edge of basque, collar, cuffs, pocket, etc. are all 
done in buttonhole scallop, with embroidery silk, 





to match, or in a contrasting color. The pocket 
is held in'place by a band of gros grain ribbon, 
passing around the waist, terminating in a flat 
bow and ends: The pocKetis sewn on to the dress. 
Brown, dark blue, ‘or bottle ‘green for a 
serviceable costume; ligh blue, drab, or gray for 
more dressy occasions. Four to five yards of 
merino. 





We also give a design for making a flannel 
skirt for winter. It is of scarlet flannel, braided 
with black worsted braid; first, a little pattern 
above the hem; next, four rows plain; then 
three rows of another simple design; four plain 
rows, again; ubove which, the first pattern is 
repeated. Bind the edge of the skirt with skirt 
braid. 








Next, is a design for trimming for bottom of 
dress skirt. It is combination of. cashmere and 
silk. The box-plaiting is seven inches deep, and 
is of cashmere; above that is a bias ruffle of 
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cashmere, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of 
silk. This is put on full enough to allow, it, to be 
tacked in the form shown in the engraying.. ,Two 
and a-half inch ruffle, withtwo inch Prerenaavet 
will be in good proportion. 








Next, we give a paletot, suitable for either boy or } 
girlofeighttotwelveyears, It is madeof shag 
gray cloth, and trimmed with either dark hove | 
or black velvet. 
down the front. The turn down collar, cuffs, and 
trimming for the pockets are all of velvet, bound 
with braid, and ornamented with buttons. Bone 
buttons are universally used on all out-door 
wraps. 


| 
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The bands forming the trimming } age. 


an 


Another design for trimming for bottom of dress 
skirt, has two, knife plaiting of silk, each 
four;inches deep, above which.is a;double box- 
plaiting of cashmere, bound, with silk. This 


WP 


Y 





box-plaiting is cut on the bias, and is five inches 
deep, when finished. Allow three times fulness 
for both knife-plaiting and double box-plaiting. 





Parrerns of these ‘*Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns.. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a ‘child, name the 
Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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‘THE OLGA’’ PALETOT: 


(WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 








We give, here, an engraving of one of the 
newest and prettiest paletots for a young girl, that 
has come out, this season. Folded in this 
number, is a SupPLEMENT sheet, containing a pat- 
tern, full size, for cutting out this charming 
wrap. 

The paletot is called “The Olga,” and is, 
strictly speaking, for a girl of eight to ten years 
old. It is made as the dress. The pattern in 
the Suprremenr is lettered and notched, so there 


can be no mistake in putting it together. 
Vou. LXXV.—10. 





The edge of the paletot is simply bound with 
@ narrow worsted or silk braid, above which is a 
narrow one, sewed down flat. Trim with bone 
buttons, to match. Many of the dresses and 
paletots are finished simply with several rows of 
machine stitching, on the edge. This style is 
quite popular for woolen material. 

Camel’s hair suiting, cloth, or merino are most 
stylish and suitable for this costume. 

The paletot, as will be seen on the SupPLEMENT, 


consists of six pieces. 
(161): 








WAX FLOWERS. No. 2. 





BY MRS. E. 8. L.« THOMPSON. 





THE ROSE AND BUD. {curve here and there, as near like the natural 
Materials.—One package white, light pink, } rose as possible. Thirty leaves will make a large, 
deep crimson, or pale buff wax (if variety is full blown rose. If a small tea rose is desired, 
desired, a rose and bud of each of these colors ; cut the leaves the same shape, but smaller. A 
may be used in bouquet) ; one package green stem } natural or artificial rose is good for a model. Now 
wire; one package dark green wax ; one package } cover the calyx with a narrow, double strip of the 
light green wax. Use large, glass-headed mould- green wax, and cut four pieces like Fig. 2, roll- 
ing pin fer moulding leaves into shape. Rose 
leaf mould, large or medium size, according to 
the color of rose you are making. Make a smali 
hook at the end of one stem wire; then, with a 
narrow strip of green sheet-wax, wind the stem Fig. 2. 
very neatly. Cover the hook with a small piece } ing these pieces a little, and arranging as on the 


of wax, which has been doubled three or four ; outside of a natural rose. To make a half-blown 
times, so as to form a small ball. This ball bud, use half the number of leaves. Use the 
should be the same color as the rose you intend } green sheet-wax, light or dark, according to the 
making. Below the first ball, make one slightly } color of the rose, for the stem leaves. Dip 
smaller, which is covered with green wax, for } your brass leaf-mould in water, shake off the 
the calyx, after the rose is complete. ¢ 

Now cut ten leaves, the size and shape of Fig. 


; drops, and lay on it a sheet of wax, lengthwise ; 
} press down with the warmth of the hand, cutting 
1. Dip the head of the glass pin in water, shake 


; off around the edges; then lay in a stem, which 
$ you have previously wound neatly with a narrow 
‘ strip of green wax, and fold over your sheet of 
wax, to make the back of the leaf, pressing down 
‘ eroundl the edges, and cutting off neatly. All 
leaves are moulded in this way, using different leaf- 
moulds. 
THE FUCHSIA. 


age each, white, pink, and light green wax; one 
bunch fuchsia stamens. Pure white fuchsias are 


: i 3 ite yhite wax crosses. Then 
off the drops, and roll these pieces cup shaped. { weed Wige doe eifect on white wax er ae 
we have in the natural flower, those with very 


In rolling, the glass head must be kept wet, so it } ‘ 
will not adhere to the wax. Now, begin placing ; double, purple centres, and deep crimson os; 
them on the stem ;_ roll the straight part of the first { others with pink centres, and white petals. To 
leaf round the bottom part of the ball made on } ne ee Ce pe ommioeny ont 
the hook. The wax is very pliable, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in giving the leaves ; 
the natural shape and position of the rose leaf. ; 
Continue, until you have placed five on the stem, i 
letting the sides of each leaf lap, the one a, 
the other; this gives the rose a rich, double 
appearance. The five remaining leaves may now } 
be placed on the stem; the curved or scalloped { eight pieces from the pink wax, the size and 
part of each leaf a very little below the first row } shape of Fig. 8. Roll them cup shape, excetly 
of leaves. Now cut ten leaves, a size larger than }as you did for the rose. Make a hook at the 
Fig. 1; roll them in the same manner as the first § end of the stem, the same as for the rose; then 
ten, and place five of them on the stem, a little } take a piece of wax, not quite one inch long, and 


below the last leaves moulded on, giving them a { less than half an inch wide, and roll round the 
(162) : 


3 Materials.—Fuchsia leaf-mould ; one half pack- 
‘ 


Fig. 1. 


$ 


Fig. 3. 
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BRETON LACE. 163 
hooked part of the stem. Before making the ; white wax four pieces, like Fig. 4. Roll so that 
hook on stem, wind it neatly with a narrow strip } the pointed part will bend slightly backwards. 
of green wax. Place five stamens, one in the } Place on the stem, with the straight of Fig. 4, rest- 
centre, projecting somewhat longer than the two 
on each side, immediately in the centre of the 
strip of wax, before rolling it around. This will 
be readily understood by looking at the natural 
fuchsia. 

Now place the cup-shaped pieces on the stem. } ingimmediately where you placed the pointed part 
For a double fuchsia, use eight pieces; for a} of Fig. 3. Finish your fuchsia with a small strip of 
single one, only four. First, put on one, and } green wax for the calyx. 
then another, immediately opposite, until you Mould your leaves on the fuchsia Yeaf-mould, 
have the required number. Now cut from the } as described for the rose. 











Fig. 4. 
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BRETON LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








An excellent imitation of this new and fash- ; edge; they are all straight-edged, and will be 
ionable Breton lace can be made by using bobinet } used in trimming, fichus, summer and evening- 
footing—the widest that can be procured—and } dresses. They are plaited in fine knife-plaitings 
on it darn the pattern given with fine linen floss. } and are very becoming for the neck and sleeves 
Baste the footing upon a dark blue paper, or any- { of dresses. It will be used also in this way as 
thing dark and glazed, so that the needle may trimming for skirts of dresses, tunics, ete., and 
not catch. These laces have no points on the ‘is always lady-like. 
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DRESSING-SLIPPER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 








We give, here, a pretty design for a dressing-; needle and wool; sew the top of the slipper 
slipper, with details of the stitches. The mater- ; neatly to a warm cork sole, lined with flannel; a 
ials are, four ounces of blue double Berlin wool, 
and four ounces of white; three bone knitting 
pins, and a pair of cork soles. 

Commence the slipper at the toe with blue 
wool, cast on ten stitches, and increase one by 
pulling the wool forward, after the first stitch 
and before the last stitch of each alternate row. 
No. 1 shows the outside of the work, and No. 2 
the inside; the loops of wool are made as fol- 
lows: When knitting each alternate row, pass 
the white wool between every stitch, leaving a 
loop of about an inch on one side, and drawing 
it tight on the other side; in knitting the inter- 
vening rows, the white wool is not used, but is 
drawn straight across the work when required 
to commence the next row. Continue to knit 
backwards and forwards until the slipper is wide 
enough across the instep; then divide the 
stitches, cast off ten stitches in the centre, and 
with a third pin continue to work as before on 
one-half without increase, until you have made 
the length from the instep to the back of the 
heel; cast off, and work the other side in the ; ruching of blue satin ribbon is placed round the 
same way; join up the back of the heel with a slipper, and a rosette in the front. 
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OUR COLORED PATTERN. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed i fashionable olive or Holbein green shade; and 
in colors, three designs, in what is called Elysée } the design is an appliqué of straw-colored perca- 
Embroidery, for Borders for Curtains, Table- , line, worked with ruby filoselle. The design is 
Cloths, etc., ete. These costly embellishments, } traced on the percaline, which is appliqué on to 
as expensive as a chromo, but more useful, are a the satin cloth; and the veinings of the leaves, 
specialty with ‘‘Peterson,’’ no other magazine 3 ete., are embroidered with ruby or blue filoselle 
being able to stand the expense. in satin stitch ; the tendrils are worked in chzin- 

The materials required for these Borders are } stitch, and the ornamental border is dotted with 
inexpensive: the foundation is satin cloth of the French knots, likewise in filoselle. 
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WASTE PAPER BASKET, WITH DESIGN FOR 
EMBROIDERING ON JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, engrav ngs of a Waste-Paper } and black silks, or crewels. At each edge of the 
Basket, with a design for the embroidery on Java } band, there is a narrow border of crimson cloth, 
canvas. vandyked at the edge. A row of fringe encircles 

Any wicker basket, of the form illustrated, can } the basket, below the band, and bows of ribbon 
be ornamented in this way. The band is of Java } to match are added. Nothing of the kind can be 
canvas and the design is worked in blue, crimson $ prettier than such a basket. 





NEW STYLE OF HAIR-DRESSING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give four en- {a small pouf on the forehead (see No. 2). With 
gravings, (all on the same page,) illustrating a } lock 2 make a loop on the neck, and place some 
new and pretty style of dressing the hair, } curls (C) at the top of the head (see No. 3). 
especially for young ladies. Begin by combing } Lastly, form the curls into loops, as seen in No. 
the hair @ la Chinoise, and tie at the top of the { 4. By following these instructions, and with the 
head, leaving a parting at each side. See No. 1, aid of the cuts, any young lady can dress her 
representing the locks A, B. Divide the lock A $ hair, or that of a friend, as well as if a profes- 
into two parts, and tie these locks, 1 and 2, with $ sional hair dresser had been called in; and 
the lock which is below the ear. Twist lock 1} professional hair dressers are not always to be 
into half an 8 at the side of the head, above the } had, even when ladies can afford to pay for them, 
lock B. With lock A form a catogan, and place ‘ or prefer their services. 
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CASE FOR EMBROIDERY SILKS, CREWELS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, engravings of a case for em-; full size, and it shows the manner of working. 
broidery, silks, crewels, needles, etc., etc., with ; Line the inside with fine linen crash, binding all 
details of the embroidery for the case. the pockets and divisions with ribbon, in a pretty 

Make the outside of the case of velvet or silk— } contrasting color. Follow the engraving for the 
maroon or black—and do the embroidery in vari- } arrangement of the same. The case should be 10 


ous colored silks, for which we give the design } inches wide by 25 long. 
(166) 

















CHILD’S KNITTED SHIRT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, an engraving of a knitted shirt, 
for a child, three or four years of age. The 
materials are four needles, No. 11, and one ounce 
Shetland wool. 

Cast on three needles, eleven stitches for each 
scallop, sixteen scallops, or one hundred and 
seventy-six stitches. Castone hundred and twen- 
ty-eight on one needle, sixty-four on each of the 
two other needles, knit four rounds in purl knit- 
ting.—5thround. Knit one, * over, knit 3, knit 
2 together twice, knit 8, over, knit 1; 
repeat from *. For the sixth and eight following 
rounds repeat the fifth round, then purl rounds; 
repeat from the fifth round twice more; then re- 
peat the fifth round eight times. Knit two plain 
rounds. After that knit forty rounds of four 
plain stitches, two purl stitches- In the forty- 





first round of ribbing you divide for the two 
fronis. Knit on the needle with one hundred and 
twenty-eight stitches fifteen more rows of ribbing, 
then sixteen rows plain. On the first fourteen 
stitches knit twenty rows plain, cast off. Then 
cast off the middle stitches ; leave fourteen at the 
end, and knit twenty rows plain on them; then 
leave them. On the other half the stitches knit 
fifteen more rows of ribbing, then sixteen rows 
plain; cast off and on the first and last fourteen 
stitches as you do so, knit in the last of the little 
rows with them. For the sleeve cast on sixty- 
six stitches; repeat the first fourteen rows of the 
pattern. Then knit and purl alternate rows for 
sixteen rows; cast off, set the sleeve into the 
armhole. Round the neck crochet the same two 


rounds given for the small vest. 
(167) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Tue Beauty or tHe Season.”—What do our fair sub- 


SaLABLE ArTicLEs For “Fairs.’—Many of our fair { 8tibers. think of her? For our principal embellishment, 


subscribers, interested in charity fairs, have asked us what this month, is not a fancy picture, but a real portrait—the 
articles sell best on such occasions. A lady, long experi- ¢ portrait of the famous English beauty, Mrs. Langtry, said to 


enced in such matters, tells us that aprons of all kinds are 
very popular. They may be made of muslin, silk, alpaca, 
or satin, and are simply mounted in plaits at one side, and a 
band added. Pockets can be affixed, if desired. Cases, 
made of brown holland, bound with red or blue braid, and 
filled with blotting paper, are very useful presents for boys 
at school, or children, and are most popular at fairs. They 
should be made to the usual blotter shape and size, and the 
blotting paper passed through an elastic, so that it can be 
removed at will. A band of elastic on each side could hold 
paper and envelopes. It is best to make the holland cover 
double, with card-board between, sewing over the edges, and 


These cases are also very useful in soft leather, or in crash, 
with a design worked on in silks or crewels. Small cases 
for holding photographs or letters, for the pocket, can be made 


in much the same way. Receptacles for spills can be made 


also in this way, cutting the material to the shape of a 
slipper, and then adding card-board and a silk lining, and 
sewing it to a sole prepared and covered in the same way. 
A loop should be added at the top of the sole, or the heel 
rather, wherewith to hang it on the wall, These are best 
made in velvet or satin, and ornamented with gold or beads. 
A bunch of hearts, made in velvet, silk, or satin, as pin- 
cushions, and attached toa string are very pretty, and old 
ladies are particularly fond of them for keeping in a work- 
basket or box. They should be all of different colors, double, 
with card-board between the two sides, and the pins should 
be putin all round. The hearts should be as small as pos- 
sible, to allow of the pins being put in, and the ribbon 
holding them should be bright colored, and tied in a bow. 
Each heart has a little string attached to it, which is sewn 
to the ribbon. Pen-wipers, made in the form of butterflies, 
with bright-colored cloth and silk, worked with colored silks, 
are attractive ; also those made like small oyster shells, the 
shape of the shell being cut out in card-board, covered with 


silk, and the upper shell, having narrow gold braid sewn- 


on, round and round, till it is quite covered. Inside, there 
should be two or three pieces of cloth, cut to the same 
shape. Pin-cushions and needle-cases can be made in this 
way, the pins being pnt in all round the edge, and the 
needles being put into pieces of fine flannel or merino, be- 
tween the two sides, instead of cloth. Ata large fancy fair, 
lately, a small stall contained nothing but pin-cnshions of 
every description—from the ordinary glazed calico and 
muslin box covered ones, to fancy ones of all descriptions. 
Small emery cushions can be made and gummed firmly into 
empty, dry beechnut cups, which are very neat, and are 
most quickly made. Tastes vary so much, that almost any 
article, if pretty, will sell, especially if the amateur sales- 
woman is pretty herself. Hardly anything, that has 
appeared in our work-table, for last year, or this, but would 
be suitable for a fancy fair. 

“For Trae Cenrre-Tasie.”—The Keyport (N. J.) Weekly 
says: “The centre-table of the family is not complete with- 
out Peterson's Magazine. The ladies can do without many 
other things, but ‘ Peterson’ is the multwm in parvo, supply- 
ing all mes) in a small compass: they must haye it.” 





3 sidered beautiful in the United States. How does she com- 


‘ pare? As a general rule, our fair countrywomen have no 





be the handsomest woman at the Queen’s court. We violate 


no privacy in giving this portrait, for Mrs. Langtry’s photo- 
graph has been, with her own consent, on sale for more than 
a year, at all the art-shops in London. Give the portrait 
blue eyes, and chestnut-colored hair, and you have the lady 
before you. Now, compare her with the women that are con- 


fear of coming into competition with foreign beauties, even 
those of England. Everywhere, abroad, American girls are 
celebrated for their loveliness ; for, while it is true that each 


nation has a slightly different standard of beauty, all admit 


then binding them with braid, as it lasts much longer. { that our women look specially refined and high-bred. You 
¢ 


t hear persons, constantly, in London, when they wish to 
¢ 


§ praise the Princess of Wales, say that she looks like a hand- 


¢some American woman. Last year the enthusiasm to see 
Mrs. Langtry was so great, that even at private balls, people 
¢ got up on the chairs to gaze at her over the intervening 
, crowds, But there isa fashion in these things, as in all else, 
$ and it is impossible to say how long even Mrs. Langtry will 
remain the “ Beauty of the Season.” 


Tur New Journat, “ Procress.”—Col. Forney, well known 
as one of the most eminent journalists of the day, has just 
started a weekly paper, which he calls “Progress,” and 
which is intended, as its name implies, to be the champion 
of all new movements, discoveries, inventions, etc., etc. Tis 
design, indeed, is of the broadest, for it does not confine 
itself to literature or politics, but takes in, also, social science, 
and everything else connected with progress. It fills, in 
fact, a place never yet filled. We only wonder, not that such 
a journal has been started now, but that it was not started 
long ago. Like every other literary venture, with which 
Col. Forney has been connected, it is edited with eminent 
ability and tact, and sustained by a large corps of the very 
best writers. The subscription price is $5.00 a year. 





Cumney-Prece Borper.—We saw, recently, a very hand- 
some border for a chimney-piece, which had been worked 
on a rough knotted-looking cream-colored linen cloth, in a 
pretty flowing pattern—the cross-stitch work—pale blue, 
pale pink, and conventional green being the colors used, 
and the canvas threads drawn out when the pattern was 
worked; the border was finished off with a knotted gray 
linen fringe, sewn on. We have also seen a five o’clock tea- 
table border of rich black satin, with a kind of mulberry 
leaf and fruit pattern, worked in chain-stitch in pale 
neutral shades of fine Berlin wool. 
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“For Tarmry Years.”—A lady writes from California: 
“Your magazine is a great blessing to us, in this new coun- 
try. It grows better and more attractive each year. Having 
taken it for thirty years, I cannot do without it.” 


Never Conrrapicr Axypopy, in general society. Rarely 
do it even at home. Nobody likes to be contradicted, even 
when contradiction is deserved. 
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Tuerr Own Dress-MAkers.—It is becoming the fashion 
in England, even in families of wealth, for the daughters to 
do their own dress-making. It is found that, in this way, 
ladies are really better dressed, as a rule, than if they had 
their dresses made by a professional work-woman. The lat- 
ter are generally so busy that they have not time to give 
that due consideration to the complexion, style, etc., which 
is so necessary, if the prevailing fashion is to be adopted, 
properly, to the lady desiring a dress. Everything, in such 
establishments, is mechanical : all ladies are fitted out alike ; 
if blue is the popular color, everyone is dressed in blue; if 
puffy dresses are in vogue, the plumpest are puffed as well 
as the lean, till they look like puffer-pigeons. “Now, this is 
bad taste. Every woman, who really knows how to dress, 
modifies the prevailing style to suit her own person; or 
rather selects suitable costumes from the many that come 
out. By doing their own dress-making, or at least the think- 
ing part of it, ladies will always dress better than by going 
to a professional, unless it isa Worth or a Pingat. Such a 
magazine as this, therefore, is invaluable. Here ladies have 
not the second-rate patterns offered elsewhere, but selections 
from designs by Worth, Pingat, etc., with instructions how 
to make them up, and a full-size pattern sheet every month, 
for some one costume. Even when ladies go to dress-makers, 
they will do better, as a rule, if they have our patterns 
copied, than if they trust to others. 

Tur Fasnronaste Corors—As the winter advances, 
grenat or claret has become more and mure the favorite— 
it is rich, gay, and generally becoming. For dinner, con- 
cert, etc.,a claret ribbed velvet casquin, with an embroidered 
satin waistcoat, looks well with a black velvet or faille skirt, 
or with a light-colored Indian cashmere skirt, much draped. 
Many bige, or fawn vicuna-cashmere dresses, are trimmed 
with tartan plaid satin bands, and are made with long satin 
waistcoats, to match. Other toilettes are trimmed with 
bands of feather fur, or thick down, which is dyed to match 
any color. The long, universally worn waistcoats are made 
in several different ways. A pretty waistcoat, to be worn 
with almost any dress, can be made of brocade, with a light 
ground, such as chamois, pale green, etc., covered with 
flowers of a darker shade. Ribbed velvet and satin 
embroidered waistcoats are also charming. 





Sunscrieers SHoutp Remit to us directly, or buy their 
magazines of some well-known news agent, or join a club, 
the getter up of which they know to be responsible. Never 
give your money to a stranger. In some parts of the 
country, swindlers have been going about, representing 
themselves as traveling agents for “ Peterson,” and cheating 
their victims. We have no agents for whom we are responsible. 
This statement we have been making for years, and over 
and over again, every year. We warn the public against these 
sharpers. 


Our January Number is conceded, universally, to be with- 
outa rival. Says the Lebanon (Pa.) Times: “ Either of the 
two steel engravings, ‘The Playmates,’ or ‘The Letter at 
the Gate,’ is worth the price of the number. As for the 
mammoth colored fashion-plate, it is simply unrivalled ; and 
besides this, there are some thirty other fashion illustrations. 
To praise the stories in ‘ Peterson’ is unnecessary; they are 
always original, and always the best. ‘Pcterson’ is un- 
questionably the cheapest and best of the ladies’ books,” 


New Hints ror Tip1es.—Colored twill, or serge, with 
brown holland stars cut out, and appliqué with flax thread, 
makesa nice tidy, and is very easy; twenty-eight inches 
long, and eighteen broad is a good size. A fringe of the 
thread at each end is an improvement. The edges should 
be turned over, and herring-boned. The fringe is made by 


taking a thread of about thirty inches, doubling it in four, 
and inserting it into the herring-bone stitch with a crochet 
hook. 
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Art-Needlework for Decorative Embroidery. Reprinted, with 
Adaptations from the English, Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 1 
vol.,12mo. Boston: J. W. Tilton & Co.—The increased at- 
tention paid to artistic embroidery has called forth this val- 
uable little volume. Certainly nothing can be more lady-like 
as an employment for leisure hours, than what is called 
fancy-work ; and of all descriptions of fancy-work, now in 
fashion, e-nbroidery in needle-work is among the most sen- 
sible. But if you embroider in this way, why not do it ar- 
} tistically? It takes no more timo to execute a picce of work 
that will be a “joy forever,” because it will, in all genera- 
tions, appeal to the sense of art, than it does to make some- 
thing which, as soon as the fashion changes, will be pro- 
nounced hideous by all persons of taste. The book before 
us is, therefore, of the greatest value. It is a perfect guide 
to embroidery in crewels, silks, appliqué, ete., with full in- 
structions as to stitches, accompanied by explanatory dia- 
grams. In Berlin work, you have only to copy, stitch by 
stitch, and color by color, the pattern before you. In Art- 
Needlework, however, only the outlines are given. They 
are to be filled in, and colored afterward, not only by the 
worker’s fingers, but by her mind. Hence, Art-Needlework 
calls into play a higher order of faculties, and is, therefore, 
a more ambitious occupation than ordinary embroidery. 
Visitors to the “ Centennial,” in 1876, will recall some beau- 
tiful specimens of art-needlework, 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By George MacDonald, LL. D. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Whatever Mr. 
MacDonald writes, is usually not only well written of its 
kind, but has a high moral purpose, which commends it to 
all true hearts. We do not think this, his latest novel, will 
rank, artistically, with “ Alec Forbes;” but it is very far 
superior to most recent fictions ; and it is much better than 
some of its predecessors from Mr. MacDonald’s own pen. 
’ The Blessed Life. Favorite Hynms, Selected by the Editor of 

“ Quiet Homes,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 24mo. Boston: Roberts 
; Brothers. This is a very excellent selection of hymns, most 
} of them old favorites, such as our grandmothers loved, from 
; the pens of Wesley, Doddridge, Watts, Cowper, Newton, 
; Montgomery, and Kenn; while others are by Keble, New- 
man, and more modern writers. We can candidly commend 
the book, as a help to devotion, a solace in sorrow, and an 
incentive to high and noble living. 

Carmen. Translated from the French of Prosper Meirmee. 
By Miss Helen Stanley. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers—This is the story on which the new 
opera of the same name has been founded. It is a romance 
of gypsy life in Spain, and is told with singular grace and 
art. The delicacy of touch, for which Prosper Meirmee was 
famous, comes out in every line. The volume is very neatly 
printed. 

It Is The Fashion. From the German of Adelleid Von Auer. 
By the Translator of “The Old Countess,” etc., etc. 1 vol, 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a story 
of German life: of what, in England, would be called the 
upper middle class, It is of interest, not only as a tale, but 
as a picture of manners. The typography of the volume is 
exceptionably good. 

Castle Blair. A Story of Youthful Days. By Flora S. Shatw. 
1 vol., 16mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers. It is sufficient 
> praise of this little story, to say that it is endorsed by John 
Ruskin. “It is,” he says, “good, and lovely, and ‘true, 
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having the best description of a noble child in it, (Minnie,) 
} that I ever read.” The volume is well printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Our Great Svocrss.—The great success of “ Peterson,” 
for 1879, is one of the facts of the times. Our January ; 
number was pronounced, everywhere, the best we had ever ‘ 
issued. The Fulton (Mo.) Independent said that it would ; 
be “a difficult task to add anything to the already honored ; 
name of * Peterson’s Magazine;’ that it is one of the very } 
best periodicals ever offered to the lovers of tales and 
novelets; that it ought to be in every family, if only for its 
literary excellence.” The newspapers, universally, echo 
this opinion. The public, too, entertains it, if we may judge } 
from the enormous accessions of new subscribers we are } 


mouthed bottle, which they keep from year to year, and 
loosely fill annually with broken pieces of the apple, and 
then fill it up with apple or rye whiskey, according to their 
, OF prejudi A whiskey tincture is, however, 





; net applicable for all purposes; and, therefore, mothers 


should have a second bottle, in which the balsam apple is 
kept steeping in olive oil, or better still, in the oil of sweet 
almonds. 

A cut, bruised, or mashed finger, foot or hand, is simply 
wrapped up with lint or fine linen, well wet, and kept 
moistened with the whiskey tincture; or a portion of the 
apple is taken from the bottle, mashed, and applied as a 


receiving, daily. No magazine, in fact, rivals “Peterson” } Poultice to the injured part, and kept moistened by some 
in this respect. To quote, and slightly alter, the words of } of the liquor; and soon the red, inflamed, swollen parts be- 
the poet, other magazines “come and go, but ‘Peterson’s’ ; come reduced in size, whitish in appearance, and the healing 





holds on;forever.” This is not so strange, after all, § 
however; it is the t and best. 


1 } 





As an Apvertisine Mepium.—The value of “ Peterson’s 
Magazine,” as an advertising medium, is testified to, univer- 
sally, by all who have triedit. Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, the Piano 
manufacturer, writes to us: “I take pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to the high character of your magazine, and regard ; 
it as being one of the best advertising mediums which I } 
have.” Another advertiser writes, that, from a single adver- $ 
tisement in “Peterson,” he received twelve hundred 
remittances. 


§ 
’ 
: 


§ 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonablo 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 
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“ Arr Front.”—The Cerro Gordo (Iowa) Republican says, } 
in noticing January number, “ As a fashion journal, ‘ Peter- ; 
son’ takes high rank, while, as a literary publication, it is $ 
always at the front.” ; 


Yourn anv Beauty.—After using Laird’s “Bloom of ¢ 
Youth” you will look ten years younger. It imparts beauty ; 
and freshness to the complexion. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mevicat Borany—Or tue Garpen, Frevp anp Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. IL.—Garpen PLANTS, CONTINUED. 
XVII.—Momordica Balsemina, a hard, botanical name for ‘ 
the Bulsim Apple, a well-known, annual climbing plant, a g 
native of the East Indies; cultivated largely by mothers ‘ 
throughout the country in gardens, for sake of its large, 
reddish-yellow, angular, warty fruit, tapering towards eaclt 
ond, resembling in size, and somewhat in appearance, the ' 
common cucumber. When fully ripe, it falls from the vine ? 
by the slightest handling, and spontaneously bursts or | 
separates into scveral parts or divisions. This is a striking } 
peculiarity of the apple. It is much esteemed in. domestic 
practice, and the provident mother, in the country, is careful 
to have in her cupboard a goodly supply of this (to her,) 
infallible specific, for the many little injuries and accidents ‘ 
incident to childhood. Like the Calendula or Marigold, 
spoken of in the last number, it is an excellent vulnerary, : 
or wound-healing agent, but much more esteemed, because 
so much better known to families, for domestic purposes, } 
who have transmitted its healing virtues from generation to 
generation, for centuries, 
PREPARATION AND Uses.—Mothers generally have a wide- 
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process ensues as a general result. If the person injured is 
of a full or gross habit, the wound will do better, if he takes 
a full dose of Rochelle salt, and lives sparingly for a time. 

The oily preparation is much better, and a more suitable 

pplication to chapped hands, burns, old sores, irritable pile 
tumors, inflamed prolapse of the bowels, etc., etc. An excel- 
lent ointment can also be made very readily , from the 
balsam apple, by mashing it, and simmering it in fresh, 
unsalted butter, or leaf-lard, till perfectly digested, then 
strain. For summer use—to harden somewhat—a litile 
white wax should be added. This salve will be found to be 
very useful in old sores, ulcers, and inflamed burns which 
are slow to heal. Still, a large experience with the balsam 
apple and the marigold, proves the latter a superior appli- 
cation for all similar purposes. 

In treating of the marigold in the January number, we 
should have mentioned that when we have found glycerine 
actually to disagree with a person’s skin, we have added a 
large teaspoonful of this tincture (the marigold) to four 
or six of pure glycerine, with the best possible results— 
curing chapped hands, lips, face; chafes between folds of 
skin, sunburn, etc., most promptly. 

The balsam apple has been proved by a Frenchman to be 
poisonous when taken internally in some quantity, as he 
killed a dog, (size not stated,) by administering two or three 
drachms. The French are great experimenters with dogs, 
and have killed their thousands. 
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MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


Drrsstne Banres.—Babies are little things, but it is not a 
little thing to know how to dress and undress them properly. 
It looks so easy to do, as the mother sees the monthly nurse 
turn him about, and pats him, and then lays him com- 
fortably by your side; but it is in reality hard for the young 


) mother herself, and on it so munch of the comfort and good 


behavior of the baby depends during the day. 

In the first place, the mother should see that everything 
that she will need during the dressing process is just at 
hand; she should never have to rise from her seat, from the 


‘ time she takes the infant in her arms, to wash him, till his 


toilet is quite completed. 

With a very young child, the most important thing to see 
to is the baby’s navel. With many infants, this isa long 
while in healing, and if neglected for a single day, the 
worst results may ensue. It may become inflamed from 
the mere friction of the clothing being too loose upon it, or 
from leaving off the band too soon; this should be kept on 
long after the part looks well; it will often burst into 


‘ bleeding, after a violent fit of crying, and from whatever 


cause it does so, it should be attended to, at once, for a 


‘ rupture is often a life-long misfortune. 


A piece of scorched linen rag, or a cut open raisin are 
two of the simplest domestic remedies; but the rupture will 
often “start” or protrude, with no apparent cause. In such 
@ case get some tea-lead, such as can be procured from the 
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tea chest of any grocer; press it smoothly out, and fold four ; 
thicknesses of it an inch and a-half square, cover it with a 
piece of soft linen, and then bind it firmly, but not too 
tightly, over the navel. Look at it occasionally, to see 
that it has not altered its position. Tea-lead is good for a 
compress, because it is firm, and yielding, at the same time: 
but if that is not procurabls, four or five thicknesses of soft : 
linen rag, placed beneath a piece of card-board, about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, will answer the purpose very $ 
well. Many persons use a band of new flannel, instead of a ‘ 
linen band, around the body, thinking it healthier, but 
the flannel will sometimes irritate the tender flesh, and ; 
linen seems cleanlier. HN 
In washing baby, it is well to accustom him to be put into 3 
a tiny bath, almost from his birth; the mother should hold { 
him firmly, but gently, with her left hand, and use the } 
right one to cleanse the “creases,” and wash him with. } 
This is better even than a soft sponge, or “ wash-rag.” 3 





Baby does not need much soap; once in two days is enough 
for his head; less frequently for his face. But ¢he lower 
part of the body requires it once a day ; the vgry best white 
curd or Castile soap should be used; any stfong or fancy 
soap is injurious to the skin. 

All good mothers or nurses have a large, flannel apron, or 
small blanket, the size of a crib blanket, which is kept 
expressly to wash baby in, so as soon as he has been 
properly bathed, (which should be gently, but rather { 
quickly, done in water with the chill taken off,) he should be ; 
lifted into the flannel apron, and covered up in it as quickly ‘ 

g 


as possible, whilst his face is wiped, and his head rubbed 
dry, with « soft, old linen towel; most children likg this 
part of the dressing process. Be sure to keep him covered 
as much as possible, to prevent him from getting chilled. 

It.is a good plan to talk to him incessantly ; to langh and 
coo to him, to divert his attention from any little proceeding $ 
he does not quite approve of. Do not let him cry; he most } 
probably will not do so if the mother does not dawdle, and he 
is talked to; this simple means will often keep a poor, young 
mother from crying as well as the baby; the attention of 
both is diverted. 

Wipe the body with a clean, soft towel, leaving not a 
wrinkle untouched; slip something dry under him, and 
cover him up again until quite ready to put his clothes on 
him. All this seems needlessly explanatory, but it is whilst 
being dressed that the baby so often takes violent colds, and 
the careless or dawdling mother wonders how he got it. If 
the poor little creature is left wet and shivering whilst a 
cold towel is hunted for, which ought to have been warming 
by the fire, it cannot but help being the victim of catarrhs, | 
earaches and inflamed cyes. After being well washed and $ 
well dried, baby should be well powdered, not only here and 
there, but well, in all the creases, and as it is so ‘ 
difficult now to obtain good baby powder, very finely pul- 
Yerized starch, dusted through a piece of book-muslin, is an 
excellent substitute. 

Baby’s clothes should always be slightly warmed, or 
“aired,” before putting them on him. Some people, with a 
desire to make their babies “ hardy,” put on the clothes that 
have of course been thoroughly dried when coming from 
the wash, but which, from lying in the drawer, have become 
chilled, and so strike cold to the delicate flesh. 

In clothing a baby, remember that there are three parts 
of his body that must be kept warm—his chest, bowels and 
foet; keep the head as cool as possible. 

Use as few pins as possible, in dressing the baby. “ Safety” 
pins are the only safe ones; for some pins must be used, as 
strings or buttons will not always answer. Some mothors 
sew the clothes en young infants, 

In case of hard crying spells after dressing, it is always 
Wise to investigate the cause. The clothes may be iso 
tight, a pin may stick, or some rough edge may torture tho 
Poor, little one, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Rae Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hus been tested by a 











; practical housekeeper. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 
To Bake a Ham.—Uniless when too salt, from not being 


$ sufficiently soaked, a ham (particularly a young and fresh 


one) eats much better baked than boiled, and remains longer 
good. The safer plan is to lay it into plenty of cold water 
over night. The following day soak it fur an hour or more 
in warm water, wash it delicately clean, trim smoothly off 
all rusty parts, and lay it with the rind downwards into a 
coarse paste, rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them over on the 
upper side of the ham, taking care to close them so that no 
gravy can escape. Send it to a well-heated, but not a fierce 
oven, A very small ham will require three hours baking, 
and a large one five. The crust and the skin must be re- 
moved while it is hot. When only part of a ham is dressed, 
this mode is better far than boiling it. 

Veal Cakes.—This is a very pretty, tasty dish for suppor or 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal you do not care to mince. 
Take away the brown outside of cold roast veal, and cut the 
white meat into thin slices. Have also a few thin slices of 
cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, which also slice, and 
two desert-spoonfuls of fincly-chopped parsley. Take an 
eaithenware mould, and lay veal, ham, eggs and parsley in 
alternate layers, with a little pepper between each, and a 
sprinkling of lemon on the veal. When the mould seems 
full, fill it up with a strong stock, and bake for half an hour. 
Turn out when cold. If a proper shape be not at hand, use 
a pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs of 
fresh parsley. 

Beefsteak @ la Mode.—Cut the steaks in strips; put them 
in layers, in a dish ; between each layer put bread crumbs, 
butter, pepper and salt. Pake for one-half hour, and when 
ready to serve, pour over them a rich gravy made of one pint 
of beef gravy, thickened with one tablespoon of butter, 
rolled in one tablespoon of browned flour, and serve. Spices 
can be added if agreeable to taste. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Fritters —Beat up the yolks of two eggs with a little 
warm milk; add one-half pound flour, one-half ounce dis- 
solved butter, a pinch of salt, and sufficient warm milk to 
make the batter of such consistency that it will drop from 
the spoon ; stir it well, make it quite smooth, and, lastly, 
beat into the mixture the whites of two eggs, previously 
well whisked. Pecl some apples, cut them into thick slices, 
stamping out the core from the middle of each slice; dip 
them in tho batter, covering them well over, and fry on both 


$ sides in boiling lard or clarified dripping ; lay the fritters on 


sheets of blotting paper, before the fire; serve very hot, wich 
pounded sugar strewed over. ‘ 
Veal Suet Pudding (Baked or Boiled).—Chop one-half pound 


¢ of veal suet, put it into a quart of rich milk, set it mpon the 


fire, and when pretty hot, pour it upon cight ounces of bread 
crumbs, and sugar to your taste; add one-half pound of cur- 
rants washed and dried, and three well-beaten eggs; put it 
into a floured cloth or buttered dish, and either boil or bake 
it an hour. 

Rice Pudding with Fruit.—Swell the rice with a very little 
milk, over the fire; then mix fruit of any kind with it, cur- 
rants, gooseberries scalded, pared and quartered apples, rais- 
ins, or black eurrants, and, still better, red-currant jelly, with 
one egg to bind the rice; boil it well, and serve with pow- 
dered cinnamon and sugar. 

CAKES. 

Buckwheat Cakes.—One quart of buckwheat meal, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a handful of Indian meal; mix the 
rieals and salt: add sufficient lukewarm water to make a 
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moderate batter; then stir in two large tablespoonsful of ¢ on them every night and morning, and in about a fortnight 


brewers, or four of home-made yeast; cover, and set to rise 
in a moderately warm place. ' If'made overnight, it is well 
to add, in the morning, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, mixed in a little water; this will correct any acidity, 
and render the cakes more tender. Bake on a hot griddle. 

Iced Cake-—Mix thoroughly one-half pound flour, one-half 
pound ground rice, one-half pound currants, one-quarter 
pound sugar, one-quarter ounce mace and cloves, some mixed 
peel,a few bitter almonds pounded, some sweet almonds 
split, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, melt one-half 
pound fresh butter in pint of warm milk ; add the yolks and 
whites of four eggs beaten separately ; put this, by degrees, 
on the dry ingredients; beat well; put into a buttered- 
mould, and bake. 

Indian Meal Flappers.—One quart of sifted meal, a hand- 
ful of wheaten flour, one quart of milk, four eggs, one 
heaped-up saltspoonful of salt ; mix the meal, flour and salt. 
Beat the eggs well, and add them to the milk, alternately 
with the meal, a handful at atime. Stir very hard, and bake 
on a hot griddle. 

To Ice.—Beat up one-half pound icing sugar with the 
whites of two eggs till stiff and smooth ; add a little orange- 
flower water, while the cake is still warm; pour the icing 
over it evenly ; ornament with fruit, and bake in a moderate 
oven to harden, but not to color. 

Wafles.—To one quart of milk add six beaten eggs, one- 
quarter pound melted butter, one large gill of yeast, a little 
salt, and flour to make them thick as griddle cakes. Set 
them to rise, and bake in waffle irons. 

MISCELLANFOUS TABLE RECIPES, 

Fish Croquettes.—The remains of any cold fish. Remove 
all skin and bones most carefully, then mash the fish free 
from all lumps in a “pounder ;” add a piece of butter, pep- 
per, salt, and mace (and if you have any cold crab, or 
lobster sauce so much the better), Form the fish into 
portions the size and shape of an egg; if too soft, a few 
bread crumbs may be added. Dip each portion into an egg 
well beaten up, and then into fine bread crumbs, Fry a 
golden brown in boiling lard, drain, and serve on a napkin 
garnished with fried parsley, or on a dish with Tartare sauce. 


Toffee.—Put one quarter pound of butter into a preserving 
pan; when melted, add one pound of brown sugar, stir 
gently over the fire for about fifteen minutes, add a small 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, or a little finely grated lemon 
peel; boil and stir again, until the mixture when dropped 
into cold water becomes crisp. When done sufficiently pour 
it on to buttered plates, or on to a marble slab. 

Bread Sauce.—Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- 
cupful of fine bread crumbs, add a small onion stuck with 
three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper- 
corns, and salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer for five 
minutes, add a small pat of fresh butter, and at the time of 
serving remove the onion and mace. 

Ham Toast.—Mince lean ham very fine. To a half pint, 
add the yolks of two eggs,and cream or soup enough to 
soften it; put it on the fire, and cook for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time. Serve on toasted bread, and serve it 
hot. 

SANITARY AND TOILETTE. 

To Clean Hair Brushes.—As hot water and soap very soon 
softens the hairs, and rubbing completes their destruction, 
use soda dissolved in cold water instead. Soda having an 
affinity for grease, it cleans the brush with little friction. 
Do not set them near the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, but 
after shaking them well, set them on the point of the 
handle in a shady place. 


they will probably disappear. If not, do not despair, but 
continue the process till they are gone. 

“ Nervine.”"—The worst toothache, or neuralgia coming 
from the teeth, may be speedily ended by the application of 
asmall bit of clean cotton saturated in a strong solution of 
ammonia to the defective tooth. Sometimes the sufferer is 
prompted to tary, nervous laughter by the appli- 
cation; but the pain has disappeared. 

Treatment of Soft Corns—A small piece of sal ammoniac 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of spirits of wine, and the 
{ same quantity of water. Saturate a small piece of sponge 

or linen rag, and place it between the toes, changing it twice 
,aday. This will cause the skin to harden, and the corn 
may be easily extracted. 

Mustard Plasters.—By using syrup or molasses for mustard 
$ plasters, they will keep soft and flexible, and not dry up, and 
? become hard, as when mixed with water. A thin paper or 
3 fine cloth should come between the plaster and the skin. 
§ The strength of the plaster may be varied by the addition 
3 of more or less flour. 

’ Flaxseed Tea.—Take three tablespoonfuls of linseed, abort 
one pint of water, and boil for ten minutes. Strain off the 
’ 
3 











water, put in a jug with two lemons, cut in thin slices; put 
also some brown sugar. A wineglassful of wine is an 
improvement. This has been found most nourishing for 
invalids, 

Cold Cream.—One half ounce of white wax; one ha'f 
¢ ounce of spermaceti; three ounces oil of almonds; one 
’ ounce of glycerine; two ounces of rose water. Melt the 
four first ingredients gently together, and when nearly cold, 
stir in the rose water and a few drops of otto of roses. 

Baked Milk.—Put half a gallon of milk into a jar, and 
; tie itdown with writing-paper. Letit stand ia a moderately 
$ warm oven about eight or ten hours. It will then be of the 
¢ consistence of cream, It is used by persons who are weak 


$ . 
$ and cousumptive. 





uw 


Etrments.—A most laughable and aggravating game, es- 
: pecially if it be struck up unexpectedly. One of the party 
throws a ball (it is hoped that it will be a soft onc) at another, 
and cries, at the same time, one of the “elements,” viz: 
} “earth,” “air,” “ fire,” or“ water.” The thrower then counts 
ten aloud, and before he has got to the end, the person at 
whom the ball has been thrown must name some animal ia- 
habiting the element in question. The fun of the game con- 
sists in the almost inevitable tendency to name an animal 
belonging to one of the other elements—a tendency which is 
much increased by the flurry into which the player gener- 
$ ally gets as the number ten is approached. No animal must 
} be named a second time. 


¢ 


| HOLIDAY GAMES. 
Q 
é 
; 
< 


; Corpitton.—A French game, which can only be played in 

that language. It is inserted here because it is very popular 
in French chateaux, and may serve to amuse in some Amer- 
ican houses, besides improving the French of the young 
people. One of the players says, “ Je te donne mon corbillon 
—qu-y met-t-on?” And the person to whom the offer is ad- 
dressed is bound to answer with some word ending equally 
in “on,” of which there are many hundreds in the language 
such as “un cornichon,” “ du jambon,” “ un feuilleton,” “un 
carton,” “du cresson,” etc. Those who fail to supply a word 
before ten can be counted, or repeat one that has already 
$ been given, must pay forfeit. This game was already old in 
{ the time of Moliire, who makes one of his characters answer 


Warts.—A much safer remedy for warts than nitrate of ‘ the question with, “Tarte d la créme.” It becomes some- 
silver is sal ammoniac. Get a piece about the size of a 
walnut; moisten the warts, and rub the sal ammoniac well 


{ what monotonous after a short time, but is useful in the 
{ manner above indicated, and as an exercise of ingenuity. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. Fig. Xi,—Waktne-Dress or Dark Bivug anp GREEN 

Fic. 1—Canrtacr-Dress or Moss-Green Inpian Casu- } Woorex Pian; the deep flounce is kilt-plaited and bias; 
wernt, trimmed with silk and fringe of the same color, The? the over-skirt is also bias, and opens low down, over the 
large cloak has wide, square sleeves, and is trimmed with a } kilt flounce; it is caught up slightly in the back ; the deep 
broad band of fur, and is fastened with large, gimp trim- } Louis XV. coat-basque is double-breasted, has a large, rolling 
mings. The hat is of moss-green velvet, with a green } collar, and opens over a cream-colored cashmere vest. Green 
feather and a roll soft green stripe suléane around the crown, } felt hat, trimmed with a blue wing and blue velvet. 

Fic. 1.—Hovsx-Dress or Deuicats Fawn-Cororep Fig, xu.—Youne Grku’s Watxine-Dress or Gray 
Detarxe, made with a long polonaise, over a silk skirt of ; Wooten Barrep witu Brown; there is a narrow bias ruf- 
the same color; it is trimmed down the front with bands of } fle around the bottom, under the plain upper part, which is 
brown velvet, which are ornamented with butterfly bows, ! laid in a fold below the knee, and is trimmed with a bias 








and with large brown velvet buttons ; sleeves to the elbow; $ binding, and then large, wooden buttons ; the back is simply 
large, lace collar. gathered as suits the fancy of the wearer, but there should 
: R D B Smears ae ; be but little looping in a thick material. The deep coat is 

Fis. wre ee , pe, orn io iat i ¢ plain, cut a little away at the bottom in front; there isa 
AnD Piarn, Brack S1Lk; the very stylish coat-basque, anc } lean, Qnep tel call Slegp collar: bat dies tho. Weta. 
the upper part of the skirt, are of the brocaded silk; and > 7 “| 8 

- : } Gray felt hat, with brown velvet trimming. 
the knife-plaited ruffles, with the lower fold of silk, aro } Shak” teased Wiiius Chk de Dake Wile. eines 
al . . . » ? * aad a ha ’ 

os ca agg or ree a san colored ; with « wide band of sable far, and a deep fur collar, cuffs, 
ee 7 $ and small muff. Black velvet bonnet. 

Fie. 1v.—Demi-Toiterte or Camen’s Hark Prarp IN } 
Suapes oF GREEN AND Rup; the skirt is composed of three $ GENERAL Remarxs.—The white beaver hat is for a young 
deep rows of kilt-plaitings; the waist is also plaited into a ; lady ; it is trimmed with white terry velvet, and has along, 
yoke, is cut to fit in at the waist, and is worn with a red $ white plume. The round hat is of the shape called English ; 
belt; the three quarter long sleeves are also plaited from the ; is of gray felt, and is trimmed with a band of gray velvet 
shoulder, and are finished with a deep ruffle; the dress } and a gray wing. \ 
is trimmed with flats of ribbon, to correspond with the { The first black bonnet is of felt; the trimming consists of 
dress in color. The hat is neumnanel entirely of broad, } ®" Algerian ribbon, striped with red, blue, and black, and 

. 5 “hi a . ; 

heavy ribbon in the form of Alsatian bows, with a feather ¢ which is formed into a large bow in front; strings of the 
curling over the top. A dress made in this way, should only » same ribbon passed over the crown. The other bonnet is of 
black velvet, of a Marie Stuart shape, and is trimmed with 
a roll of black velvet and old, gold-colored satin ribbon, and 
two old, gold-colored plumes. 

There is nothing especially new to chronicle at this 


season of the year. All sensible people wear skirts that 
the sides of the dress join the frontisa rowof large buttons; just pe the ground, though many will persistently cling 


the back of the dress is laid in long plaits, and is untrimmed. ¢ to the half-train. Some of even the handsomest walking- 
Black velvet coat cut square in the neck in front, and 5 


“ “ >) dresses are made of coarse looking, woolen material ; but it 
trimmed with lace and gold-colored satin cordings. Claret- 1s axcoodingly soft and warm, and ts oftin. made very 
colored velvet bonnet. 


costly by additions of silk, satin, or velvet, as trimmings. 

Fig. vi.—Lirree Grnt’s Dress or Biack Vetiver; at the } gink walking-dresses are kept exclusively for visiting-dresses, 
bottom the trimming is of a band of velvet, in which plain ; though the woolen ones are used largely for that purpose. 
spaces alternate with five or six knife-plaitings; above this} panies are, as yet, seldom seen, though some of the im- 
is abroad band of grebe; the jacket has a vest, is trimmed } ported dresses are strewn with them ; but they will certainly 
with gimp “ frogs” and lambs, and a band of grebe around } be the fashion, before long, as crinoline, or tournures, or 
tho bottom, the sleeves and throat. Tartan hat of black > « bustles,” (the thing is known by all three names,) are 
velvet, with a grebe band around it. already appearing, though very modest in size, at first. 

Fic. vir.—Pa.rrot or Brown Crotn, trimmed with heavy} Claret or dark red is the favorite color for out-of-door 
chenille fringe, brown velvet bands, edged on either side by 3 wear, this winter, and is used in silk, satin, and velvet for 
watered ribbons and large wooden buttons; square collar of } home wear. There are two shades of blue which are also 
dark brown velvet, edged with fringe ‘ popular for home wear—peacock blue, and gendarme blue. 

Fia. virt.—Dotman or Gray Crotn; the sleeves are cut } Large wraps, such as that in the first figure of our fashion 
with the back of the dolman, and in front are turned back } plate, are the most fashionable, and all wraps are ere, 
with brown velvet, and trimmed with large, brown horn } The bonnet that is the most worn, is the small, round 


buttons; the dolman is double-breasted ; the large collar is bonnet of the “baby,” and “cottage” shape; but the newest 
, 


of brown velvet, edged with gray and brown chenille fringe. ? bonnets are all large, and not always as becoming as the 
> smaller ones, 


be worn by a tall, slender person, 

Fic. v.—Visrttnc-Dress or Ricn, CLaret-CoLorep SILK ; 
the front is barred across with bands of satin of the same 
color, and has a deep plaited flounce at the bottom; where 


PPI ILI I PP LILY 


Fic. 1x.—Eventna-Dress or Srix, of the greenish-white 
tint called crystal ; the front is covered with alternate bands 
of dragon-green velvet and silk embroidered galloon, orna- 
mented on either side by scalloped embroidery. The back 
falls in easy folds, and has narrow box-plaiting, surmounted 
by the galloon. Embroidered flounces and triple folds of vel- Fie. 1.—Lr1tir Grrx’s Dress or Dark, CLARET CASHMERE ; 
vet trim the Marquise sleeves, A lace ruching edges the the sash is of claret-colored silk ; the dress is of Princess 
square opening, and composes the necklet. ; shape ; it fastens at the back and terminates with a frill, 
» headed with rows of fancy galloon. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


PALI 


Fic. x.—Eventne anp Receprron-Dress or Dark Brivur 
Vetvet; longskirt, bordered with a blue satin plaiting. Nar- 
row tablier of pale blue satin, laid in a triple plait. The sides 
are full, and terminate with a blue sash at the back. Bodice 
with short basque, double collar at the back ; light blue satin 
laid in folds on the waist; large blue bow of the satin, with 


Fie. m.—Litrte Girw’s Coat or Dank Buivr Verver, 
trimmed with chinchilla fur; the cap and muff are also of 
velvet and are trimmed with chinchilla. . 


Fra. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Brown Tween, with corduroy 
waistcoat and collar. The jacket and cuffs are bound with 


err err 


4 bunch of red roses above it; illusion in the neck. ¢ corduroy, cut on the bias, 
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Co,, 25 Congress S8t., Boston, Mass. 








Our 25 Cent Box of Seeds contains Pearl Millet, 
Earth Almond, Burpee's Early Beet, Acme Tomato,.Marblehcad 
Mammoth Cabbage, Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marble- 

Squash, and Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1.00, but 
costs, post-paid, only 25 Cemts. We make this extraordi- 
nary offer to extend our trade. speestione for culture printed 
on éach package of the above 

FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION! We sell the choicest flower- 
seeds at one-third to one-fourth the usual prices. We give ten 
packets for 25 cents; twenty packets for 50 cents}; forty-two 
varieties for $1.00. Rare, beautiful and aa oo, 
Postage stamps taken as cash. rder 

Our Farm ANNUAL For 1879, of Seeds, Dlocded Live Stock 
and Fancy Poultry, with two samples of Improved Farm Seeds 
sent free of charge. Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
No. 221 Church Street, Philada., _ 





NeW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD CARDS. 

Prices to suit the times, over 1000 kinds and designs, com- 
prising Motto, Reward, Scripture Text, Sentiment, Biblo 
Verse, Good Device and Hymnal Cards, Teacher's Price 


List, Educational Cards sent free to any address, J. H. 
BUFtORD'S SONS, Boston, Mass 





GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for your- 
> sclf that our trade-mark, “Gossamir 
2 WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gossa- 
MER RvuspseER Crotuine Co. Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the garment, 
None are genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never, under 
any exposure, to either cold or warm 
weather, adhere together, or grow soft 
and worthless. No lady or gentleman 
should g go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO, 
289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


INGROWING NAILS. s.r sor 




















RICH, 6 North street, Baltimore, Ma. 1 Name paper. 
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Lefevre Ming, $1. set of Studs, #1. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF 








(Lhe Shaa) Stud, $1. Lefevre Ear Drops, $1. 


THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M. Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true diamond, 
iy 






The basis of these gems are pore 
to the Lefevre Laboratory in 





aris, France, where 


crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exporte d 


they are submitted to a chemical and Voltaic process, 


BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 





imp: irting to them all the BuILitaNncy, Harpness, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 
making them as desirable for Wear, Brilliancy, and Beaury, as the veritable gems themselves. 
H he Ning, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed in this announcement, are accurate engravings of 
OLID GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING TEE WONDERFUL LEFEVRE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U. S. Mint assay. 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR we will send free, by Recistrren Mart, to any address 
in America, either article as above represented. Our 
Book on Diamonds,” with {illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 
T have eeen many fmitations of diamonds. but never any that could equal the Lefevre Rrilliant.—M. ELLROY, Stamford, Conn. 
Tam in receipt of a pair of the Wonderfil Lefevre Kor Drops, “ one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them harily fills the 
dill, they are simply elecant.—ANDREW MORRIS, Hornellsville, 
The Wonderful Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to Nast this morning. it fs realty elegant, giving entire satisfaction, 
and — iting wonder and admiration from all who sce it.—W. H. REEDY. Martinebure. W. 
The Lefevre Diamonds, mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous.—R. FP. AVERY & PN Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky. 
The eminently suceessful experiments of M. Lefevre silences all doubt of the artificial reproduction of the true diamond, 
M. DU FRENOY. the ereat French Scientist. 
“Tho Lefevre Diamond most effectually disturbs the slumbers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science. 
PQ~ We guarantee the Wonderful Lefevre Diamonds for One _Dellar to be mounted in Solid Gold, 
and will cheerfully refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address all orders to the 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Areade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The American Jewelry Company is a prompt and reliable house, 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 






















































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 














INITIALS, 



































HOUSE DRESS. CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


RECEPTION DRESS. 
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YOUNG LADY'S OUT-DOOR COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK, 























RECEPTION DRESS. 
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HOUSE DRE 
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DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCHING ON LINEN, SATIN, OR SILK. 
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BORDER FOR TABLE-COVER. EMBROIDERY ON MECHLIN NET. INITIALS. 
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LET ME DREAM AGAIN. 








Words by B. C. STEPHENSON. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
Andante espressivo. 
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The sun is set--ting andthe hour is late, Once 
The clock is strik - ing in the bel - - fry tower, And 


the wick - et gate, The bells are 
theev-er - fleet - ing hour, But nei - ther 


o 


the dy - - ing day, Thechil -- dren sing -ing on their 
whichon - - ward glides, For time may pass a: 


oo 


cres. 
: way, And he is whisp’ring words of sweet in -- 
way, but love a-bides I feel his kiss-es on fe - - verd 


te ceres.~ s 
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LET ME DREAM AGAIN. 











dim. p ral. 






While I, half doubting, whis - - per a con-~ sent. 
If we must part, ah! why shoulditbe now? 





















































not wake me, me dream a - 


Is this adream? — then wak - ing wouldbe pain; 





appassionato. ad lib. Bal con 
not wake me, do not wake me, let me dream a - gain. 
i) 
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WALKING JACKET. NEW ST 


























